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ASCETIC STRAINS IN EARLY JUDAISM 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


O the present-day world the notion of asceticism is quite in 
the discount. For us Americans even its very distant relative 
Puritanism arouses deeprooted reactions. Hence the various forms 
of modern religion are in haste to strip off not only the memories 
but also the facts of their ancestry. The Christian is apt to point with 
relief to his Lord’s contrast of himself with John Baptist: the Son 


of Man came eating and drinking. And the intermediate period 
between that Son of Man and Luther and Calvin with its pro- 
nounced phases of asceticism is generally regarded by Protestants 
as a Dark Age obscured by an unevangelical fanaticism which had 
its roots in Paganism. And like the Protestant Christian the mo- 
dern Jew probably as well flatters himself for a spiritual ancestry 
that is essentially free of such taint, regarding the exceptions in his 
history as sectarian or individualistic and even of foreign origin. 

As in all such questions much depends upon our definition of 
asceticism. It is in line with present anthropology and psychology to 
include within the sphere of asceticism the whole gamut of inhibitions 
and prohibitions found in ancient religions, the so-called taboos; this 
programme of thought is followed by the writer of the article on As- 
ceticism in the current edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. So 
also the Jewish scholar Friedlander in his notable work Relsgtdse 
Bewegungen des Judentums ém Zettalter Jesu Christe remarks, p. 337 : 
“Johannes der Taufer und seine Jiingerschar, sowie nicht minder 
der ehrliche Teil der Pharisier, waren Asketen”, a position which 
the same writer holds that Jesus overcame. But we may not dub 

15 
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the Puritan Sabbatarian nor the American prohibitionist ascetic; 
they are to their own conscience following a moral obligation bind- 
ing upon all. In fact asceticism has as its characteristic that its con- 
fessors do not regard such discipline as of universal and perpetual 
obligation, that at most it is but a better way, and to the mind of 
the finer ascetic that its kernel consists not so much in the prac- 
tice, that is the obedience to a law, as in the pursuit of a religious 
objective for which the ascetic practice prepares. 

The dictionary definitions are somewhat vague and inexact. Ac- 
cording to Webster an ascetic is “one who devotes himself to a soli- 
tary and contemplative life with the rigorous discipline of self, as by 
celibacy, fasting and self-mortification; hence one who practises 
rigor and self-denial.”’ Similarly the Oxford Dictionary, according 
to which asceticism is “rigorous self-discipline, severe abstinence, 
austerity.’’ But we miss here one note that is essential to historical 
asceticism, namely that it is a gymnastic in the way that leads to 
the Divine, to its obedience and communion. And another note, at 
least in our Western religions, is its largely voluntary character, 
hence unlike normal Pharisaism, which followed self-consciously 
a divine law laid down for all, while unlike militant Puritanism it 
passes no judgment upon others. For example the Latin Church 
which has highly exalted celibacy makes matrimony one of its seven 
sacraments, while it has never required the ascetic life of its clergy, 
the strictly ascetic orders being largely composed of laymen. Celi- 
bacy came indeed to be imposed upon the priesthood in the Western 
Church, but this primarily as a matter of discipline for the single- 
eyed performance of the work of the ministry, the priests making 
themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. Also as 
a matter of voluntary choice asceticism may be accepted as a rule 
of life for a limited period of time. History is full of examples of 
eminent cases of younger men who have experimented with the 
ascetic life and of older men who have determined to give their 
last years to the practice of the unworldly life. 

Withal the term ascetic must remain somewhat vague, for it in- 
cludes all varieties from the Indian yogi or Christian Flagellant to 


1In the Uniate bodies of the Roman Communion married priests are 


allowed, a condition existing at large in congregations from Eastern Europe 
in Pennsylvania. 
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orders like the Benedictines which helped save civilization for Eu- 
rope. Is that remarkable Indian Gandhi an ascetic ? He refuses flesh 
and eggs for food, and according to a recent interview regrets that he 
must consume goat’s milk, which he cannot do without, although 
that also is animal food. He wears a single garment and purports to 
spin hisown yarn, alleging that this gives example of simplicity of life, 
and we are reminded of the simple garb affected by all ascetics. He 
spends many hours at stated times in prayer, in retreat, as the Church 
would say, with the object of divine illumination. On the other hand 
he does not live the secluded life. He hasa wife and son, and the former 
lives with him. A recent writer who paid him a visit tells how he arri- 
ved at “the beautiful home where we found Gandhi, the home with 
many cool summer rooms and many wide verandahs and easy wicker 
chairs and couches. It was a home put at his disposal by a wealthy 
merchant of Bombay.” In passing we may note that this ascetic or 
semi-ascetic is one of the most remarkable and potent men of the 
world to-day. Even his publicactivities have their parallel in Christian 
asceticism, as in the case of Simon the Stylite, who effected an extra- 
ordinary number of conversions among the Pagan Arabs and was 
consulted by emperors and bishops from over the whole world. 

The phrasing of my title runs counter to the dictum of the late 
Professor Moore in his paragraphs on Jewish asceticism in his Juda- 
ism, vol. 2, pp. 263—266: “in the manifestations of Jewish piety 
there is no ascetic strain, in the historical and usual sense of the 
word;” and, “the premises of an asceticism such as was in vogue 
in certain pagan circles and early took root in the Christian Church 
were altogether lacking.’’* But Moore’s position in this as in so many 
of his judgments is based upon his notion of an authoritative, what 
a Protestant might call ‘Catholic’ Judaism, for which we have evi- 
dence rather from the second Christian century and then very largely 
from legal sources, gua authoritative. Moore postulates for Juda- 

2 Oliver Huckel, The Secret of the East, 1924, p. 276ff. 

3 And so with similar emphasis Rabbi Hirsch, art. “Asceticism” in JE. 

4 Talmudis largely equivalent to Canon Law in the Church. But the canons 
never give a full picture of actual religious conditions, any more than a written 
liturgy informs us of the complete ritual practice. Thus asceticism had become 
rife in the Church in the fourth century, but hardly a canon of the Councils of 
that age refers to fasting. For formal asceticism we have to go to the rules of 
themonasteries, whichregulated themselves quiteindependently of the Church. 

15* 
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ism a ‘normality’ which would hardly be demanded by any histor- 
ian of the Christian Church for his subject, however strict his con- 
fessional position might be, and one that would throw out of court 
not only schisms and heresies but also approved practices of in- 
dividuals and parties within the community. To the present writer’s 
mind the Judaism of the first century was prolific in its varieties, 
‘religidse Bewegungen’, as Friedlander aptly calls them, and equally 
was hospitable to them to a remarkable degree.® One of these ‘mo- 
vements’ was the infant Church, in the study of which we may not lay 
down a canon of legitimacy, even as within Judaism was maturing 
the more direct line of static Pharisaism which would brook no rival 
and which from a small circle of intense enthusiasts ultimately do- 
minated the whole of Judaism. The destruction of the Jewish state 
and sanctuary and the splitting off of the Church were cardinal fac- 
tors in this resultant history. 

I take it that asceticism in some of its phases belongs to all more 
developed, if I may so say, spiritual religions, that is, religions 
which have gone beyond the purely outward praxis of rites; and 
also on the other hand that asceticism has its deep roots in primitive 
religion, which inheritance of ascetic traces higher religion has used 
for its own purposes, variously magnifying or restraining them. It 
bears some relation, as outward praxis, to the mystical urge, which 
equally belongs to the constitution of all religion, primitive and 
advanced, and which blooms in various ways and differing propor- 
tions, reaching its maximum in India, its minimum with the Chinese, 
while Judaism, Islam and Christianity have all had their striking 
developments of the mystical and non-mystical with the rise of oppo- 
sing parties and sects. In the following study I desire to trace evi- 
dence for strains of asceticism as found in the history of Israel down 
into the first generations of this era, and to note the ties between 
Christian asceticism and the similar praxis of the mother body of 
Judaism. 

Zockler in his Askese und Ménchtum, 1897 (still a standard au- 
thority) distinguishes between negative and positive Askesis. The for- 
mer, which can be summed up under the term abstinence (Enthal- 

5 Cf. the pertinent title of the chapter in Jackson and Lake The Begin- 


nings of Christianity, vol. 1, 1920, pp. 82—136, ‘“‘Varieties of Thought and 
Practice in Judaism’’. 
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tung), includes the concrete practices of fasting; avoidance of the 
sexual life; privation from ordinary habits and comforts, home, 
clothing, ablutions, anointing, etc.; self-inflicted bodily chastise- 
ment, mutilation etc. ; flight from the world, in conventual or hermit 
life. Positive or ‘spiritual’ Askesis has for its object “the elevation 
above the sensual to the spirit, above the earthly to God, above the 
world to the Creator”. Somewhat similar is the distinction made by 
K. E. Kirk in his recent notable Bampton Lectures, The Vision of 
God, 1931, in his appended Note on Pagan Asceticism, pp. 480—487, 
in which he distinguishes between ‘cult-asceticism’ and an asceticism 
“based upon philosophic theories as to the nature of the ‘flesh’, the 
passions, and so forth”. It is this negative Askesis that bulks largest 
in the phenomenon of Hebraic asceticism, although the positive 
Askesis appears in ancient tradition and particularly blossoms forth 
in the later developments. I propose to discuss the subject under 
the main heads of the praxis of the ascetic life. 

Of aboriginal custom in the Hebrew religion is the practice of fas- 
ting. It is an error to regard this as of late origin as due to the peniten- 
tial form of religion which came to have ascendancy after the Exile. 
It appears as part of customary liturgy in public convocations, e. g. 
1 Sam. 7 6, Jer. 36 6, 9, and is resorted to by individuals to avert 
calamities brought on by their own sin, as in the case of David to 
avert his child’s death, 2 Sam. 12 16, and of Ahab upon Elijah’s 
announcement of the judgment against him, 1 Kgs. 21 27. It was 
a constant element of religious practice especially as accompani- 
ment to the most solemn of rites, if with many scholars we accept 
the emendation after the Greek in Is. 1: 13 so as to read ASP OW 
in place of 'Y1 JIS, i. e. “fast and feast’. A seven day mortuary fast 
followed the death of Saul, 1 Sam. 31 13; occasional fasts were pro- 
claimed, as the one that brought about Naboth’s undoing, 1 Kgs. 
21 sff. After the Exile we learn of a regular calendar of fasts, e. g. 


6 The late Grecian Jews would hardly have introduced the condemnation 
of fasting. For convenience I give “feast’’ for T3Y, a word of ancient origin, 
indicating in later ritual the climactic days of Massoth and Sukkoth. For the 
root as meaning “taboo” see W. R. Smith, Rel. of the Sem., Add. Note D. 
The point that is often made by Jewish and Christian scholars, e. g. by 
Hirsch inJE, that this and other prophetic denunciations outlaw fasting from 
the true religion is fatuous; Is. 1 15 equally condemns prayer. 
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Zec.7; 818 ff.; cf. Is. 58 sff. But astated calendar of fasts must have 
existed from of yore, was no brand new invention. The Day of 
Atonement and the similar days ordered by Ezekiel at the equinoxes, 
the first day of the first month and of the seventh month (45 1s—20; 
reading with the Greek in v. 20) are recognized by modern scho- 
larship to have had their antique precedents. 

And apart from these forms of negative Askesis, as Zéckler terms 
it, positive Askesis also appears; this in the Yahwist’s account how 
Moses fasted forty days and nights, neither eating bread nor drink- 
ing water, while he received on the mount the words of the co- 
venantand recorded them, Ex.3427ff. According to the Deuterono- 
mist this protracted fast was duplicated, occurring at both the first 
reception of the law and the second after the breaking of the tables, 
Dt. 9 9, 1s. Thus early and distinctly do we find the principle that 
fasting must precede divine illumination, a Biblical precedent faith- 
fully followed by the later apocalyptists. 

In the post-Exilic age a spiritualization, at least subjectivation of 
the fast appears in the standing phrase ‘annoth ha-nefesh, "humbling 
of the soul’, with the accompanying noun ta‘anith, ‘self-affliction’, - 
which noun became the standing synonym for fasting ;’ cf. Ps. 35 13, 
“T afflicted my soul with fasting”. Prayer and fasting are now coup- 
led together, e.g. Joel 1isf.; Judith 49 ff. ; this for the congregation, 
and so also for the individual, as in Tobit’s advice to his son, ‘‘Good 
is prayer with fasting and alms,” Tob. 12 s, and the constant prac- 
tice of the saintly Pharisee Judith, “who made herself a tent upon 
the roof of her house (i. e. as hermit), and put sackcloth upon her 
loins, while the garments of her widowhood were upon her, and 
fasted all the days of her widowhood, save the eves of the sabbaths 
and the sabbaths and the eves of the new moons and the new moons 
and the feasts and joyful days of the house of Israel,” Jud. 8 «ff., 
with the subjoined comment that “there was none that gave her 
an evil word”. Not only was there, as outsiders to Jewry are wont 
to think, the solitary Yom Kippur in its solemn grandeur—a full 
twenty-four hours of strict fasting, be it remembered—but also the 
9th Ab and other days commemorating the tragedies of past his- 


7 So Jastrow’s Dict.: N3YN = affliction, fast; Kaufman‘s Hng.-Heb .Dict. 
(Tel Aviv, 1929) defines “fast” by DOYS and M‘jyn. 
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tory, along with other prolonged communal fasts that were called 
for special occasions; for three days, Est. 4 16 and 2 Mac. 13 12. 
Now the book of Daniel is part of the Hebrew Bible and so has 
authority for Jewry as well as the Church .In it we find the first de- 
finite statement of the intention (to use aChristian term, also Islam- 
ic) towards what Zéckler calls positive Askesis, that which is 
practised for the sake of illumination. According to c. 9 1ff. Daniel 
set himself to understand the mystery of the prophetic seventy 
weeks, and so he set his face towards the Lord God (i. e. intention) 
to seek (n. b. the significant darash, ‘seek by oracle’) by prayer and 
supplication in fasting and sackcloth and ashes. In c. 10 another 
revelation is vouchsafed to the seer after a three weeks’ mourning, 
in which he fasted from all delicacies, flesh, wine, and avoided 
anointing himself (i. e. the usual programme of ta‘anith), while in 
v. 12 the angel appears to assure him that he had been heard “since 
the first day that thou didst set thy heart to understand and to 
afflict thyself before thy God”’.® Note here the study of holy books 
along with prayer and severe self-mortification, which constitute ac- 
cording to Zéckler the eminent parts of the praxis of the positive As- 
kesis (p. 8). Unfortunately this Biblical passage has been overlooked 
by Zéckler and in general by other students of Biblical asceticism.® 
This passage then was the classical precedent for the subsequent pra- 
xis of visionaries and apocalyptists in Jewry as well as in the Church 
in resorting to fastings, vigils’ and the like, in order to procure 
divine illumination ; for example in the book of 2(4) Esdras between 
the first and second vision and between the second and the third 
there is reported the fasting of the seer at the angelic command." 
And in the last vision, when Esdras is to dictate the sacred books, 
he is given drink of a fiery liquid from a Grail, in the strength of 


8 Here the affectional hitpael, also in 10 12. Protestant commentators have 
tried to reduce the ascetic significance of the passage, and succeeding Eng- 
lish translations have more and more watered down the significance uf the 
verb, which however Luther bravely translated with the monkish kasteien, 
i. e. self-mortification; see my Comm. ad loc. 

® Kohler, p. 30 of his volume of Studies to be cited below, is an exception. 

10 For the nightly vigils of Jewish saints cf. Ps. 63 7; 77 7; 119 148. 

11 5 i3ff.; 5 20; 6 30; 6 35. Box, The Ezra Apocalypse, p. 4ff., holds that 
there was an original statement prefacing the whole series of visions with a 
fasting period. 
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which he was able to maintain his active faculties for the following 
forty days of dictation, the scribes being allowed to eat at night —all 
this after the pattern of Moses on the mount (10 ssff.). 

For the first century of the era the New Testament gives its evi- 
dence for the status of fasting in Judaism as on a par with the other 
ordinances of private religion, prayer and almsgiving, even as Tobit 
had long before listed them as the normal practices of the religious 
life. Jesus criticizes equally these three elements of praxis as standing 
on the same footing in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 6 1-8), con- 
demning them all only for the false in them, as did Isaiah long 
before. His picture of the Pharisee who fasted twice in the week 
(Lk. 18 12) may surprise modern sophisticated Pharisees, but there 
is no question of the authenticity of the practice and its continuance 
to our own day, as will be shown below. The Jew John Baptist 
lived the life of a fasting ascetic (Mt. 2 4; Mk. 1 6; Luke omits); of 
his asceticism there will be occasion to speak again. And fasting 
was the rule of life of his disciples, according to the triple tradition 
(Mt. 9 14-17; Mk. 218-22; Lk. 5 33-38); and with this group inter- 
estingly enough are associated the Pharisees, or ‘‘the disciples of the 
Pharisees”’, the two parties being contrasted with Jesus’ disciples, 
who did not fast, for which Jesus is reproved. It may be supposed 
that fasting was a pre-requisite to the Johannine baptism and that 
Jesus and others of his followers received the ordinance fasting.” 

A brillant sidelight is thrown upon the private religious life of 
the age in the picture of Anna the prophetess, who “‘never left the 
temple, worshipping night and day with fastings and supplications” 
(Lk. 2 s6f.—this Infancy History is a translation from the Hebrew), 
a real temple nun, one patterned after the saintly Judith. Also ac- 
cording to some texts the pious Cornelius is represented as fasting as 
well as praying at the time of the vesper oblation when the vision 
occurred to him, Acts 10 38; if this be an insertion it probably came 
from Jewish hands. 

It is not my purpose to descend below the first century, but atten- 


12 Repentance involves fasting even as fasting involvesrepentance; cf. 
Yoma 8,9; “Death and Yom Kippur work atonement where there is repent- 
ance’. 

18 Cf. the story of Ezra who rose up from his prayer and fasting at the 
evening oblation, Ezra 9 5; also the scene in Dan. 9 21. 
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tion may be called to the ancient pre-Tannaitic Megillath Ta‘anith, 
or Roll of Fasting, so named by misnomer—it should be entitled 
Lo-ta‘anith—for it details the days in the year, some thirty-five in 
number, on which fasting is prohibited.14 This tractate is capital 
negative proof that in the days before the Tannaim—and no doubt 
after them—there existed an exaggerated trend towards fasting on 
part of the community, which because of interference with proper 
feasts had summarily to be prohibited. 

I omit reference to Philo and his admiration of Askesis as the 
discipline of the warrior of God, for in his case forces from without 
Judaism were potent, although we have to remember that he was 
a faithful Jew in unimpeached good standing.“ 

Before leaving Semitic origins I recall the well known fact that 
in a region contiguous to Palestine and in its peculiar religion there 
was in vogue an extensive practice of fasting doubtless of primitive 
custom; I refer to Arabia and Islam. Muhammad is generally dis- 
missed from consideration in the study of our subject by the cate- 
gorical assumption that he was anything but an ascetic. In matter of 
fact he instituted the severest universal fast laid upon any church, 
that of the whole month of Ramadhan, in which no food or water 
may touch the mouth from sunrise to sunset. A long list of other 
fasting seasons as having his approval is recorded in the Hadith." 
As for his personal practice we may well assume that fasting, and 
that with intention, accompanied the long vigils in which he received 
his revelations, as has been the case with other founders of reli- 
gion. It is indeed argued that the hadiths on fasting referred to the 


14 See S. Zeitlin, Wegillat Taanit, Philadelphia, 1922, for the most recent 
study. And so in the case of Judith the exceptions to her round of fasting 
are carefully noted. Similarly the Church found it necessary severely to for- 
bid fasting on feast days, on the Lord’s Day when it fell in Lent, and the 
whole Pentecostal period, Easter to Whitsun, when even ascetics were for- 
bidden to fast (is this of anti-Judaic motive ?—cf. Note 56); e. g. Tertullian, 
De corona, 3: “Die dominico ieiunium nefas ducimus, vel de geniculis ado- 
rare. Kadem immunitate a die Paschae in Pentecosten usque gaudemus;”’ 
and see at length Bingham, Antiquities, Bk. 20. 

15 For Philo’s appreciation of asceticism see Kirk, p. 40. 

16 See Hughes, Dict. of Islam, and the Enc. of Islam, s. v. “Fasting” ; and 
for a concordance of references to the Hadith Wensinck, Handbook of Early 
Muhammadan Tradition, s. v. 
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Prophet are largely bald inventions to give authority for the great 
extension of the practice among the Shiites and others.1? But the 
many cases cited on fasting, especially in the chapter on Fasting 
towards the end of the first book of Bukh4ri’s collection of the 
Hadith is evidence for the widespread practice of that kind among 
the Arabs, which for the most part the Prophet had to restrain, 
while he prohibited all extravagant excesses. Thus in one case, § 55, 
he advises a man who fasted too much that it is sufficient to fast 
but three days in the month. It may be argued that the Arabs learned 
this practice from the Jews and the many Christian ascetics scat- 
tered through the desert, but it is difficult to think that so repellent 
a practice was easily adopted by those heathen.'* Perhaps there 
is something congenial to fasting in the desert atmosphere, which 
has generally been the home of ascetics and the habitat where great 
religious spirits have received their revelations, Moses, Elijah, Je- 
sus, Paul, Muhammad. 

Turning now from this evidence for Jewish and also antique 
Semitic praxis of fasting, we observe at once that the New Testa- 
ment references to similar Christian practice are congenial to the 


Church’s Jewish origin. The Lord of the Church himself fasted forty 
days and forty nights at his great epock of revelation and exaltation 
and afterwards hungered (Mt. 42), oras Luke puts it without the tech- 
nical term, “he ate nothing in those days” (42).1° The Lord had Bibli- 

cal precedent in Moses and Elijah. In the Sermon on the Mount he 


17 So Goldziher, “De l’ascéticisme aux premiers temps de I‘Islam”’, in 
Revue de Vhistoire des religions, 37 (1898), p. 314. 

18 Tt may be noted that the 10th Muharram, the first month of the Mus- 
lim year, which appears to have coincided originally with autumral Tishri 
(see Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidentums, p. 99), and which bears the name 
‘A8ira (= Heb. ‘asér) is related genetically to the ancient Jewish Day of 
Atonement, 10th Tishri. Muhammad originally fasted on that day, but after 
the institution of Ramadhan made that fast voluntary, Bukh. § 59. There is 
also the tradition that he fasted originally on the eighth month, Sha‘ban, 
§ 52. This extensive calendar of fasting periods points to local customary 
usage in the Arabian religion. 

19 Luke in the Gospel never reports fasting as an approved practice. Luke’s 
asceticism consists in the despisal of the things of this world’s goods and 
perhaps in a tendency towards continence, if we may so interpret his inclu- 
sion of the wife as among those whom the disciple must “‘leave’’, 14 26. 
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accepted fasting as one of the normal practices of the religious life. 
He laid down no rule of fasting for his disciples, just as indeed he 
imposed no rule of prayers, for according to Lu. 111 one of his disci- 
ples felt the need and was constrained to ask him to teach them to 
pray even as John taught his disciples, whereupon he gave them the 
“Lord‘s Prayer’’. In the triple tradition above cited of the criticism 
levelled at his disciples for not fasting like John‘s disciples and the 
Pharisees, his reply has a certain hilarity, to use the word in its 
Greek sense: “the children of the bridechamber cannot fast while the 
bridegroom is with them;” but he proceeds ominously to add that 
“the days will come when the bridegroom will be taken away from 
them and then will they fast”’—that will be the normal thing in so 
profound an experience. The following logion on casting new wine 
into new skins (if this be its original context) is not to be interpret- 
ed as a condemnation of fasting per se. The textus receptus of 
Mk. 9 29 makes Jesus say that “this kind (i. e. demons) cannot go 
forth except by prayer and fasting”, and while approved texts now 
omit ‘fasting’, again as in the case of the criticism of the statement of 
Cornelius’s fasting the addition is good Jewish, not of foreign origin.”1 

The remaining references in the New Testament to fasting in the 
Church are few, a fact which represents a reaction against the ex- 
treme Jewish practice of the day. Text criticism has now elided 
from 1 Cor. 75 the reference to fasting, coupled with prayer, as 
something for which the married pair should have leisure by agree- 
ment through avoidance of intimacy. But Heinrici’s remark that 
this is an “ascetic addition” hardly relieves the pronounced ascetic 
coloring of the whole passage, to which reference will be made 
farther on. The Church appears to have practised fasting normally 
in preparation for sacred occasions. According to Acts 13 2 it was 
while the Church in Antioch was worshipping and fasting, evidently 
with intention, that the Spirit bade them commission Barnabas and 
Saul; and the ensuing ordination of these missionaries was accom- 


20 This word reverses the order of the thought in Zec. 7 and 8 18., accord- 
ing to which the four fasts of the day are to be turned into feasts in the time 
of the great restoration. 

21 T see however that Moffatt in his Bible retains “fasting”’, so I take it 
that text critics have again changed their minds. Moffatt himself has changed 
his mind since his earlier Historical New Testament, p. 289. 
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panied with fasting and prayers, v.3. Also in their missionary journey 
the two apostles ordained elders throughout the churches “‘praying 
along with fasting’’, 14 23. There is nothing in all this alien to Juda- 
ism. If we are surprised that there are not more such references, it 
is because it is the normal inherited custom of religion that his- 
tory often fails to record. 

While without doubt fasting entered the Church from Judaism, 
yet there appear along with the continuance of the rite certain 
liberal reactions against it, so that early Christian documents speak 
in an uncertain tone. As we have seen, the New Testament has actu- 
ally little to say on the subject, although it assumes it. In the Di- 
dache believers are not to fast along with the hypocrites, i. e. the 
Judaizers,on Monday and Thursday, but on Wednesday and Friday 
(‘the Preparation’ as it is called after Jewish language).?? In 2 Cle- 
ment 16 4 fasting is listed among the approved practices and is said 
to be better than prayer. In the Similitudes of Hermas there is pic- 
tured the contrast between the false and the true fast, 5 1 and 3; 
however the latter is to be a real fast without bread or water for 
the whole day. The Epistle of Barnabas rejects fasting, citing Is. 58 
at length, c. 5. The Epistle of Diognetus is thoroughly anti-Judaic, 
41: “But their timidity about foods and superstition about the 
sabbaths, and presumption about circumcision, and dissimulation 
over fasts and new moons, are ridiculous”. Thus these scanty me- 
moranda of the actions and reactions within the early Church exhibit 
a large variety of opinion (quite as great as among the Rabbis, as is 
alleged): high appreciation of fasting, a studied discrimination be- 
tween the true and the false brand, rejection of it in toto as a Jewish 
rag. 

It may be observed that the primitive practice of fasting before 
the Eucharist has its prototype in a Jewish custom of fasting before 
the Passover, still surviving in a certain obligation which will be 
mentioned below. And the primitive Christian requirement of fast- 
ing before baptism?® doubtless followed the Baptist’s practice, 


22 For the Wednesday and Friday fasts see Bingham, Antiquities, Bk. 21, 
c. 3; the Wednesday fast appears to have been replaced by Saturday as the 
preparation for the Lord’s Day. 

23 E. g. Didache 7; both baptizer and neophyte, the latter for one or two 
days before, the attendants also to fast if feasible. 
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which may itself have been linked with similar requirements in 
Jewish baptisms. 

I pass now to the ascetic virtue of sexual abstinence, or as we 
may term it for short continence. There is no question of the healthy 
attitude towards sex in the Hebrew religion, of its disgust for all 
excesses and irregularities of the sexual life, and its abomination of 
all obscene rites. But it contained within itself several inherited 
strains which, to use the current expression, placed taboo upon that 
natural passion in connection with the rites of religion. A limited 
number of cases illustrates a vast amount of praxis. In Ex. 19 14 the 
congregation below the mount had to keep from women until the 
day after the morrow, the day of revelation. And the warrior sworn 
to the holy war, the j#hdd, was required to practise the like absten- 
tion; so in the avowal of David that he and his men were fit to eat 
the holy food, “women having been taboo (sTISY) to us”,1 Sam. 21 6, 
and the case of the noble Uriah who refused to go to his home when 
on his sacred duty as a warrior, 2Sam. 1111. This is incommunity 
with ancient Semitic practice as still maintained with pristine rigor 
in the rites of the pilgrimage to Mecca, on which we are fully in- 
formed.?4 That is, that natural activity was not proper during the 
period of consecration, just as in general the line was drawn be- 
tween certain natural functions and the condition of holiness.?5 

That this inhibition as to sacred times and places was continued 
well down into Rabbinic times appears in a striking way from Tal- 
mud, Targum and Midrash in a citation I make from the late 
Dr. Kohler.” “The Essenes abstained from all sexual intercourse 
exactly as the people of Israel in the preparation for the Sinai reve- 
lation were told ‘not to come near a woman’ (Exod. 19 15), and 


24 For reports of eyewitnesses see Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Medinah and 
Meccah, and for the codified regulations App. I; Eldon Rutter, The Holy 
Cities of Arabia, 1928. In addition to the well known studies by W. R. Smith 
in his Rel. of the Semites, Add. Note E, and Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heiden- 
tums, p. 68ff., is to be noted Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le pélerinage a la 
Mekke, 1923; on the present point p. 189, cf. p. 185. 

25 EB. g. Lev. 15; Num. 2310 ff. 

26 P. 30 of his paper on ’Essenes and Apocalyptic Literature‘ in his post- 
humously published Studies, ete. (New York, 1930), reprinted from JQR, 
11 (1920), p. 145. 
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when afterwards they were told ‘to return to their tents’, Moses was 
to remain with God ‘to receive the Law’ (Deut. 5 27-28), this being 
understood to refer to abstinence from conjugal life enjoined upon 
Moses (see Targ. Yer. to the passage; A. d. R. Nathan IT; Shab. 87a; 
Philo, Vita Mosis, III, 2). Accordingly the Midrash (Sifre Num. 99) 
tells that, when Eldad and Medad have become prophets, Zipporah 
the wife of Moses exclaimed: ‘Woe to the wives of these men’, inas- 
much as they were no longer to have intercourse with their hus- 
bands.” This evidence shows that not only did Rabbinism hold that 
Moses practised continence during the great revelation but also that 
the same inhibition rested even upon prophets, in this developing 
an exegesis far beyond the data of the Old Testament. 

All this may have been just natural taboo, one that was not in- 
telligently conscious of any high reason. But there is another aspect 
of the Hebrew thought on sex, one which came to play an ominous 
part with the growth of sophistication. To primitive thought there 
always existed danger about the sexual life. There is no need here 
to rehearse the conditions of impurity, and therefore of exclusion 
from holiness, which were entailed, especially upon the woman.?? 
But the process of thought on this fascinating and dangerous sub- 
ject carried the matter still farther on towards theory. It is not 
accidental that the two stories of the introduction of sin into the 
world, Gen. 3 and 61-4, contain sexual themes; in the one case 
the eating of the tree of knowledge leads to sexual consciousness 
and activity, in the other human women tempt the Sons of God 
to transgress their bonds. Also in the second story appears that preg- 
nant note of the evil yeser in man’s nature which was to play so 
large a part in subsequent Jewish anthropology. This theme was 
especially seized upon by the Enochian and similar literature for 
the explanation of all the woes that have befallen humanity. And 
so the blame came to be fixed upon the woman as the eminently 
sexual party of the two sexes, as by the Jerusalemite Ben Sira: 
“From a woman arises the beginning of sin and on account of her 
we all die,” 25 24.28 And this is possible exegesis of the Bible, 


27 K. g. the potency of impurity is far greater in the female as appears in 
the law in Num. 12 that the mother of a son shall observe a period of unclean- 
ness for 40 days, the mother of a girl for 80 days. 

28 This is the genuine Jewish antecedent of 1 Tim. 214f.: “Adam was not 
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Ps. 51 7: “Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity, And in sin did 
my mother conceive me.” 

It is not necessary to enlarge here upon the yeser ha-ra‘, that 
much ventilated subject,2® except to make this point that it was 
largely identified with the sexual impulse. The procreating power 
was evil at least in its results and as the transmitter of sin, and yet 
it was necessary. This appears in a remarkable fable told in the Tal- 
mud, Yoma 69, Sanh. 64, repeated at length by Porter.*°—They 
prayed against the yeser of idolatry, and it was delivered to them. 
Then they said, Since thisisa favorable time, we will pray alsoagainst 
the yeser of transgression.*! They prayed and it was delivered up 
to them. Then said he ( ?), Take heed, for if you slay this, the world 
will cease. They bound him three days, but when they searched for 
a fresh egg in the land of Israel they found not one. Then they said, 
What shall we do? If we kill him, the world will cease. Then they 
clotted up his eyes and let him go; and that was at least of so much 
good to them that he did not inflame men against their blood rela- 
tives.—What has not been observed with regard to this ‘tradition’ 
is that it is a survival of an ancient mythological theme, found in 
the Sumerian Descent of Ishtar to Arallu.*? When Ishtar had des- 


cended to the lower world she was imprisoned and tormented by 
Ereshkigal the hateful queen of Hell; thereupon as told at length 
in gross terms all sexual life ceased in the world above. Upon this 
the messenger of the gods reports to Ea how the world had become 
joyless since Ishtar’s absence, and that god takes measures for her 


beguiled, but the woman being beguiled has fallen into transgression; yet 
she shall be saved through childbearing,”’ etc. The great Puritan Milton held 
to the same anthropology. 

29 In addition to the older studies by Weber, F. C. Porter, Tennant, 
Bousset, may be noted Montefiore in Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Chri- 
stianity, I, p. 49ff; Moore, Judaism, see Index under “Evil Impulse”; 
N. P. Williams, The Idea of the Fall and Original Sin (Bampton Lectures), 
1927, chs. 2—3. 

30 “The Yecer Hara’’, in Biblical and Semitic Studies, Yale University, 
1901. 

31 TY3y, a word applied especially to sexual immorality; see Jastrow, 
8. v. 
32 For the most recent treatment see Langdon in Mythology of all Ages, 
vol. V, Semitic (1931), c. 12. 
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deliverance. Thus paralleling the two fables we get the equation: 
yeser ha-ra‘ equals Ishtar goddess of the sexual life. 

That is, out of original ‘shame’ as the Bible calls it, there deve- 
ioped a great wave of prurience of thought on the subject in Juda- 
ism, even as it has generally developed in higher, more spiritual 
religions which have to wrestle with the moral and intellectual 
problems involved in the life of passion. This yeser ha-ra‘ is iden- 
tical with the Augustinian, Mediaeval and early Protestant doc- 
trine of concupiscence.** 

Leaving aside the resultant theories on the subject, which are na- 
turally confused and never issue in clear doctrines, we may notice 
some cases of the practice of the ascetic virtue of continence. It is 
to be assumed that as in the old Arabian ritual, sfill surviving at 
Mecca, it was practised during the periods of ta‘antth, fasting. This 
note appears strikingly in no. 1 of the Elephantine papyri, where 
the writers detail the rites of the long period of mourning which 
the Jewish ‘army’ at Yeb practised after the outrage done to their 
temple: how “to this day we are clad in sackcloth, and keep fast- 
ing, while our wives are like widows, we anoint not ourselves with 
oil, nor do we drink wine.”** The implication of ‘widows’ is that 
there was no sexual intimacy.** These are the very abstentions still 
practised at Mecca. Jeremiah is given an oracle that he is not to 
take a wife and have children, 16 1 ff., this in view of the coming 
destruction, and so not per se ascetic; but this prophetic inhibition 
is an interesting prototype of Paul who holds for himself and ad- 
vises others that in view of “the distress that is upon us” it is better 
to remain as he is, and if unmarried not to seek a wife; 1 Cor. 7 1; 
7, 26., and cf. v. 29. Of particular interest is the trend towards 
regarding single marriage as exercise of a higher virtue; of this we 
possess two examples in Judaism. The one is the Jewish Joan of Are, 
Judith as she is well named, who in addition to her life of fasting, as 
noted above, rigorously remained a widow down to her death, al- 


33 See Williams, Index s.v.; the doctrine adopted by Luther and Calvin, 
p. 457. 

34 Lines 20, 21; for text and translation see Cowley, Aramaic Papyri. The 
alleged “three years” appears like an exaggeration. Similarly the Church for- 
bade marriages during the forty days of Lent; canon 52, Council of Laodicea. 

35 As Lidzbarski has observed, Ephemeris, III, p. 241. 
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though as a beautiful and wealthy woman most eligible and “many 
desired her”, and this in spite of the fact that she was childless, a 
condition which normally would require marriage as a virtue (Ju- 
dith 8 iff., 16 22). Her parallel is the temple nun Anna the prophet- 
ess, who had remained a widow eighty-four years, “never leaving the 
temple”, Lk. 2 26f. It is in line with this limited ascetic view in regard 
to marriage that we find Paul arguing that it is better for the widow 
to remain as she is, 1 Cor. 7 39f. And there developed, on this Jewish 
background, within the Church an order of widows who lived a reli- 
gious life. The incipient stage of this condition may be found in the 
widows who were early in need of the Church’s bounty, Acts 6 1; 
9 39, 41. The order possessed full status in a later generation, accord- 
ing to 1 Tim. 5. These ascetic religious are the ones that are “widows 
indeed”, v. 3; such a widow “has her hope set upon God and con- 
tinues in supplications and prayers night and day”’, just like Judith 
and Anna. But younger widows are to be refused from the order, 
for “when they have waxed wanton against Christ they desire to 
marry,” v. 11.6 This exaltation of the state of single marriage as 
against ‘digamy’, appears in the requirement that the bishop should 
have but one wife, 1 Tim. 31; Tit. 1 6. 

There is a development of the ascetic regard for the virtue of 
continence in the New Testament that does not appear in the Old, 
although before the age of the former there were trends in that di- 
rection. It is a remarkable advance beyond the taboo upon all sexual 
imperfection (e. g. Dt. 23 1) that Second Isaiah would admit the 
eunuch to the fullest privileges of the temple, in which he should 
have a “memorial (i. e. before God) better than sons and daugh- 
ters“, 56 aff. That is, the ancient group idea of the necessity of 
family life was breaking down; there was a place for the religious 
solitary. The seer in Enoch receives his vision before his marriage, 
c. 83. And the seer of 2 Esdras is highly commended for his chastity 
(pudicitiam), ‘which thou hast had ever since thy youth” (6 32), 
and which along with his rectitude has prepared him for the revel- 
ations. On the Essenes and certain hermit figures I will speak below. 

In contrast with these sporadic cases of continence the New Testa- 
ment appears to have gone a long step forward. Jesus approves 

36 On the later development of this order into Deaconesses see Bingham, 
Antiquities, Bk. IT, c. 22. 

16 
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those “who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of hea- 
ven’s sake”, but he adds, observing such asceticism to be an in- 
dividual charisma, “he that is able to receive it, let him receive it;”’ 
Mt. 1912f. There can be no question of this peculiar strain of ascet- 
ism in Paul, who in this respect lived the ascetic life, which also he 
commends to the faithful, although without outlawing marriage. 
Apart from the emergency of “the present distress’’, Cor. 7 26, there 
is also the unlimited reason for perpetual continence in that the 
latter gives opportunity “for assiduity to the Lord without distrac- 
tion”.8? And there is the expression of the extreme of this ascet- 
icism in Rev. 14 4, according to which the 144,000 redeemed are 
“those not defiled with women, for they are virgins’.° With the 
exception of this last citation however Paul stands alone in his asce- 
ticism. But itis a different Paul who speaks in Ephesians, where the 
archetype of earthly marriage is the marriage of Christ with his 
Church and the Lord’s love for his spouse is the pattern of the hus- 
band’s love for his wife (5 12 ff.). And so equally in Colossians, where 
he condemns asceticism, 2 23. But the Church has in the large taken 
its ideal from Heb. 13 4: “marriage is to be had in honor among all, 
and the bed as undefiled”. As for Paul I must hold that he was a 
Jew through and through with no evidence of contamination from 
external Paganism; but there was imposed upon this foundation 
a profound and catastrophic revelation, and in consequent theories 
he was proceeding on lines which were common to many of the spi- 
ritually minded of his own nation; and these ascetic strains have 
ever and anon been revived in Judaism by the ferment of new move- 
ments, as in Kabbala and Hasidism.*® 

37 For a recent review of opinions upon the Pauline asceticism see Kirk, 
The Vision of God, p. 75ff.,and M. S. Enslin, The Ethics of Paul, 1930, p. 169ff. 

38 Charles in his Comm. regards the verse as an interpolation coming from 
a“shallow-brained fanaticand celibate”. Thisis hardly scientific criticism but 
an opinion from the standpoint of modern married men. See Swete’s Comm. 
for anattempt to harmonize the passage with other New Testament teachings. 

89 It is to be observed that Paul makes no reference to the yeser ha-ra‘ 
despite the vogue of the problem in his age (cf. 2 Esd.), nor to Eve and the 
sexual interpretation of that principle, so abundant in Judaism. His state- 
ment concerning the Christ as one “born of a woman’, Gal. 4 4, is a challen- 


ging response to that pessimistic note of “man born of a woman”, Job 14 1, 


etc. For him with honest masculine confession ‘‘man sinned after the like- 
ness of Adam”’. 
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The third characteristic of the praxis of asceticism and one which 
more definitely because more permanently marks it, is the abandon- 
ment of natural home and family with their comforts and joys, and 
the living either as recluse and hermit or as member of a coenobatic 
community under an artificial and rigorous rule of life. These two 
classes develop in very opposite ways as the history of Christian 
monasticism shows, but both spring from the same motive. I note 
first the hermit in the Hebrew religion. 

The outstanding figure of this type in the Bible is the Jew John 
Baptist. He was dedicated as a Nazir from birth and “was in the 
deserts until the day of his manifestation unto Israel’. Lk. 1. He 
deliberately affected the hermit’s dress of cloth of camels’ hair,” 
and lived on wild fare, locusts and honey. We hear of him in society 
only in connection with his disciples, who were distinguished by 
their ascetic fasting. There appears to have been no objection to 
him on the score of his peculiar life. He believed himself to be the 
voice crying in the wilderness. And in particular did he pattern him- 
self after the prophet Elijah in dress and life, so that his hearers 
took him for possibly Elijah redévivus, Jn. 1 21, at all events they 
were not surprised by the apparition. 

And so this figure of the New Testament leads our thought back 
to that exemplar of his in the Old, Elijah the hermit figure of that 
book, the man of the deserts, miraculously fed by the ravens—a 
kind of story so often repeated in the hagiology of Christian as- 
cetics. He is represented as having some relation with the Sons of the 
Prophets, but the Elisha stories are recognized to be secondary, and 
in any case Elijah is not described as living their community life. 
No wonder that the Christian Fathers like Athanasius and Jerome 
take Elijah as the Biblical paragon of the ascetic life. He and John 


40 Tt is a question whether ba‘al se‘ar at 2 Kgs. 1 8 means “a hairy man” 
(so VSS., JV, SVmg.), or “one with a hair garment” (SV.); but the prophet’s 
mantle was a badge of his office, in the case of Elijah in his use of it as a 
miraculous agentand its transfer to Elisha as indicating the latter’s right of 
succession (2 Kgs. 2 8, 13), while Samuel’s ghost was recognized by his mantle 
(1 Sam. 28 14). But the matter appears to be clinched by “the hairy mantle for 
deception’ worn by the false prophets denounced in Zec. 13 4. Goldziher, in 
the article cited above, notes the skin and woollen garments worn by the 
ascetics who came within Muhammad’s range, pp. 315, 319. 

16* 
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Baptist appear as solitary figures in the two Testaments, but we 
may not easily conclude that they were unique. The story that 
Josephus tells in the report of his religious Wanderjahre of the as- 
cetic Bannus is not lightly to be dismissed,“ how (Veta, 2) “when I 
was informed that one whose name was Bannus lived in the desert, 
and used no other clothing than grew upon trees, and had no other 
food than what grew of its own accord, and bathed himself fre- 
quently in cold water in order to preserve his chastity, I imitated 
him in these things, and continued with him three years.” I would 
assume from what we know of Josephus’s character that in this spi- 
ritual excursion he was following a vogue of the day, and that there 
were other Banni and a number of Josephi following suit. 

It was in consonance with the religious practice and experience 
of past and present that the Lord of the Church spent forty days 
of fasting in the desert, as did Moses, and that the Apostle Paul 
upon his conversion betook himself ‘‘to Arabia” (Gal. 1 17), as once 
did Elijah.*2 Nor may we ignore some of the ‘“‘hard words” of Jesus 
concerning the separate life, not only such a statement of general 
principle as “‘he that loveth his father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me” (Mt. 10 37; Lk. 14 26), but also the enjoining of utter 
renunciation upon individuals as in the case of the Rich Young Man, 
along with the ensuing blessing upon those who have left all and 
followed him (Mt. 19 16ff.; Mk. 17ff.; Lk. 18 isff.). We are wont to 
think of Jesus as one who lived entirely the sociable life; but there 
is another aspect of him in his own word about himself; “The foxes 
have holes and the birds of the sky have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head” (Mt. 8 10; Lk. 9 58). His passing of 


41 As does Moore, II, p. 264. 

42 The parable in the scene of the Transfiguration is perfectly correct in 
its balancing of Moses and Elijah, for the latter supplied to Jewish piety what 
was missing in thenomisticattitude towards Moses. For Moseshas been unfairly 
treated by this attitude. Yet Moses had the vision of God, not only the sight 
of his “back” (Ex. 33 21ff.) but also of his “‘similitude, God speaking with him 
mouth to mouth’ (Num. 12 éff.). There were two others who attained the Vi- 
sion; one of these Enoch, who walked with God, whom God took to himself; 
he became the saint of Jewish apocalyptic literature. The other, Elijah, who 
was taken up to heaven, the first “ascension’’, and who has remained the 
type of the mystical hopes of Jewry, whether in grand style (Mal. 3 esff.; 
Jn. 1 21), or as the expected Passover guest of the Jewish household. 
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what was left of a busy night in vigil as related by Mark, 1 35, is 
symbolical of what a modern Jesugeschichilicher is wont to ignore, 
although no Israelite of his day would have expected aught else 


than severe practices of devotion in one who claimed to be a pro- 
phet. 


The above are odd cases. But there existed in Israel an instit- 
ution which contained the seed of distinct ascetic lneanents; we 
know little of it, and the traditions are few and indefinite. I refer 
to the order of the Nazirate. The root-meaning of nazir is uncertain, 
whether ‘to vow’ or ‘to separate’, and so in either case ‘to conse- 
crate’.** The Nazirites had a general rule of life which is laid down 
in the law in Num. 6: abstention from all strong drink and ail pro- 
ducts of the vine, from defilement by the dead, while during the 
period of consecration the hair is not to be shorn. 

There are three outstanding personalities of this order in Hebrew 
religious history. Of these the first alone is called a Nazirite, namely 
Samson (Jdg. 13 5; 16 17), upon whose head no razor should come, 
and he fell from grace when a woman cut off his locks; also the story 
implies that he had to abstain from strong drink.** Samuel was 


43 Following Wellhausen, Skizzen, II, p. 117f., W. R. Smith, Rel. of the 
Sem., Add. Note K, along with Gesenius-Brown, Gesenius-Buhl, the theme 
is generally identified with Arab. nadara “vow”, which also is supposed to 
have produced Heb. nadar “vow’’ by an alleged, but irregular process of 
differentiation from nazar. But the native Syr. equivalent of Heb. nazar 
is the same, whereas it should be nadar. But I believe that the original root 
was nazar, related to Heb. ziir, with meaning “to turn away, separate self” ; 
and I find that Kénig, following elder etymologists, still holds to this deri- 
vation in hisHwb. Note that the verbis largely used with the prep. min “from” 
with the sense of separating, even as the translations find it necessary to ren- 
der in places in the law of the Nazirate Num. 6, e. g. v. 2, SV. “separate him- 
self from”, JV. “abstain from”. Such a meaning is required in Ez. 147 of 
the apostasy of idolaters, in Lev. 15 31 of separation from uncleanness, in 
Zec. 73 of isolation in fasting. Further, the meaning of nazir in Gen. 49 26, 
Lam. 4 7, and of minzar in Nah. 3 17, in all cases of secular classes, does not 
lend itself to a primary notion of consecration. The word has then the same 
sense as parts “Pharisee”’. Mr. Z. Harris calls my attention to the fact that 
the primary meaning of Arab. nadara, according to Lane, Dozy, the Téj el- 
‘aris (III, p. 562), is “to announce”. Also nadir as “announcer” is a title of 
the Prophet. 

44 T. e. in the injunction laid upon his mother that she should abstain du- 
ring her pregnancy from liquor and everything unclean, 13 4,14. Boehme, 
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similarly “given*® to the Lord”, with the one rule stated that he 
should not cut his hair.“* The third, John Baptist, was not to touch 
strong drink of any kind; like Samuel he was dedicated to the Lord’s 
service. In addition, if the interpretation of 2 Kgs. 1s making 
Elijah ‘“‘a hairy man” be correct, then he may have imitated his 
great predecessor with unshorn hair. 

These individual Nazirites are to be associated in some way with 
what appears to have been a widespread order of that name, as we 
learn from Amos 2 12, where they appear as a religious group along 
with the Prophets, the people being excoriated for giving them wine 
to drink. Note too that those two great Nazirite personalities, Sa- 
muel and John, were also Prophets and that the ascetic rule of 
the Nazirate appears to have fitted them for that higher sacred 
function. 

There is tradition of another holy man who lived a life sworn to 
these rules, namely the report in Eusebius from Hegesippus (H. E., 
II, 23) concerning James the Just brother of the Lord, who was 
holy from the womb, drank no liquor nor ate animal food, never 
cut his hair nor used ointments, and who spent his years in prayer 
in the temple until his knees became hard like a camel’s. The tale must 


reflect actual conditions of religious life practised in the temple, 
could not have been invented in another atmosphere. His title “the 
Just” recalls the same epithet of that other holy habétué of the 
temple, the aged Simeon who appears in the history of the Infancy 
(Lk. 2 25). Were there many such ‘religious’ living in those cloistered 
precincts 247 


Budde, Burney hold that the verses in their present form are a gloss; Moore 
sees no reason to doubt them. Samson’s participation in a wedding feast 
(mishteh), 1410, is no evidence as to his rule of life, for strong men fell then 
as now; and later although he sinned in having his hair shorn, yet hisstrength 
came again. 

45 natin; cf. the Nethinim, the temple hierodules, of Ezr. 2 43, etc. 

46 Ben Sira calls him “the Nazirite of the Lord’’, 46 13. 

47 Simeon, Sixatos cai ebAa8ns; the original Hebrew doubtless TOM P73, 
and so I see Franz Delitzsch translates in his Hebrew translation of the 
New Testament. p*1S means “pious, religious, a saint’’, and so the epithet of 
the ancient high priest Simon the Just. Similarly in modern use among 
the Hasidic Jews their holy men are called Saddikim; see JE sub voce “‘Hasi- 
dim“, p. 256. As the first two definitions of “pious’’ Kaufman’s English- 
Hebrew Dict. gives NOM, P'S. 
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For later times we have only the chapter in the Talmud or. the 
laws of the Nazirate, following the specifications of Num. 6.8 Re- 
ferences to Nazirites are found in 1 Mac. and Josephus. We know 
from Acts 21 eeff. that it was regarded as a pious act to pay the 
expenses of clearing such devotees from their status of holiness. 
But important light is reflected back on the subject from later re- 
ligious language and practice. The Syrian Christians used the same 
word nazir as standing designation of the ascetic or hermit.“ And 
as the article ‘Nazarite’ (sic) in the Jewish Enc. shows, the term 
nazir has survived throughout the history of Judaism to designate 
holy men whose life is marked by ascetic austerities. Indeed Kauf- 
man’s Dict., which offers modern Hebrew use, actually gives as the 
first translation for ‘hermit’ this very word nazir, while minzar 
means ‘monastery’. Here is an interesting subterranean yet living 
tradition of what that word came to connote, of more value than 
the Talmudic discussions of an antiquated law. 

So far the discussion has considered the individual, solitary as- 
cetics, about whose life grew up a certain definite rule as was the case 
with the Christian hermits. There is also evidence for communities 
of the monastic life. It is not pertinent here to adduce the Sons of 
the Prophets nor at first sight the Rechabites, the latter appear- 
ing in the Old Testament as a reactionary, puritan sect holding to 
the simple life. However such secluded communities must have had 
a bearing upon later developments in the peculiar religious life of 
the people. Of these we know of one which still remains a mystery 
to scholarship, the Essenes, with their Egyptian brethren the Thera- 
peutae. The present paper can add nothing to the solution of the 
problem they present. But stress may be laid on the fact that 
the manifold studies in this field have largely recognized that most, if 


48 For analysis of contents see JE., s. v. 

49 As noted by W. R. Smith the Syriac term is not a borrowing from the 
Hebrew but belonged to the Pagan Aramaic; he cites Isaac of Antioch, I, 
p. 212, line 130, where it is used of maidens consecrated to Beltis. 

50 To the well known literature on the subject add Baur, “Essener’’ in 
Paully-Wissowa, Suppl. IV, 1924, coll. 386—430—arguing for an Oriental, 
Indian origin. The discussions of the Jewish scholars Friedlander ( Rel. Be- 
wegungen, c. 3) and Kohler (“The Essenes and the Apocalyptic Literature”, 
reprinted in the posthumous Studies) are notable for their sympathetic atti- 
tude towards the subject. 
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not all of the medley of strains in Essenism can be paralleled with 
similar phenomena in later Jewish religion. The ascetic elements all 
appear elsewhere; only we have here their blending in a community 
life which naturally sharpened the rigorous phases of individual 
asceticism and elaborated them, as is the wont of all strongly or- 
ganized monastic life; of this early Pharisaism is somewhat to the 
point. Indulgence in mysteries was widespread in the Judaism of 
the first century; sacred and esoteric books (cf. Dan. 12 4, 9; 2 Esd. 
14 aoff.) were a recognized branch of religious literature, of Kabbala, 
i. e. ‘Tradition’, as the Pseudepigrapha preserved alone by the 
Church prove. The practice of magic, the worship of angels, the use 
of hidden names, were features of the religionism of the day. The 
Essenes but practised in a dignified and secluded way philosophies 
and ‘works’ which had their counterpart in highest and lowest strata 
of Jewish life.*! It appears to be now generally recognized that Philo’s 
Therapeutae are historical and Jewish; they carry our knowledge of 
such manifestations to Egypt. And to submit evidence from the New 
Testament we find similar currents in theJudaism of Asia Minor in the 
reference to Jewish exorcists with their magical books (Acts 19 1sff.) 
in approved fashion attempting to exorcise “in the name of Jesus”’. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians in a few brilliant word strokes gives 
a striking picture of what might have been Essenism and what was 
a widespread form of Jewish religionism throughout the Diaspora. 
Paul speaks of the Jewish seducers in words almost impossible to 
render into English for their Greek verve, Col. 21s (I borrow Moffatt’s 


51 There was the well known art of ma‘aseh merkabah, of theosophic spe- 
culation and practice based on the chariot vision in Ezekiel (the book itself 
regarded as esoteric and forbidden to the reading of youth), in which the 
most distinguished of Jews distinguished themselves as adepts, for example 
Yochanan b. Zakkai and Akiba; the story is often repeated in current au- 
thorities of the ecstatic visions of Akiba and his colleagues, comparable to the 
visions of Paul, 2 Cor. 12; for example see Bousset Rel. d. Judentums}, p. 349f. 
In my Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1910, several 
magical formulas are given in the name of Joshua b. Perachiah, one of the 
early Zugoth or Pairs who handed down the Tradition from the Great Syna- 
gogue—the fact is worthless no doubt, but the tradition is significant. The 
bowls published in that volume, although of later date, are most illustrative 
of the Jewish exorcists whom Paul met at Ephsus and their practices, e. g. 
“in the name of X”’. 
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recent translation): “Let no one lay down rules as he pleases, with 
regard to fasting and the cult of angels, presuming on his visions 
and inflated by his sensuous notions.”’ Here Moffatt rightly trans- 
lates tarewodpoovvy by ‘fasting’, as I had independently done, 
as representing ta‘antth. For the cult of the angels compare the 
necessity of such polemic in the introduction to the Alexandrian 
Epistle to the Hebrews. And in v. 20 ff. the Apostle continues with 
more detail (the translation is mine): “Why do you accept dogmas 
(authoritative opinions of masters or rabbis) ?—Handle not, nor 
taste, nor touch—all which things perish after the using (i. e. it is 
a materialistic religion)—after the precepts and doctrines of men 
(i. e. not of warrant from Scripture, citing Is. 29 13, a word also 
used by the Lord in countering the Pharisees, Mt. 15 9; Mk. 7 7), 
which indeed have a repute for wisdom(or theosophy), consisting in 
self-imposed religious practice and fasting (i. e. ta‘anith, as above) 
and mortification of the body, not with any value as against fleshly 
* indulgence.” Here appears Paul’s anti-asceticism, and he reprobates 
current phenomena of Jewish asceticism with all the vehemence his 
spirit and tongue are capable of. 

The novel element in Essenism consisted not so much in its theo- 
sophy as in its monastic character, which caught the attention of 
Pliny: “Ita per seculorum millia, incredibile dictu, gens aeterna est, 
in qua nemo nascitur” (H. N., V, 15). And yet despite this social 
separation it remained a recognized party (Gr. ‘heresy’, as Paul and 
Josephus use the word) according to the constant testimony of 
Josephus, who classes them along with the Sadducees and Pharisees 
as a recognized school in Judaism; he himself finally became a 
Pharisee—that cloistered life would never have suited him—but he 
always speaks of the Essenes with greatest respect. He too believed 
in Kabbala, claimed the gift of prophecy, like the members of such 
esoteric sects.*2 Of its origin as a community we know naught. But 
Dr. Kohler recalls “the oft-repeated Midrashic story” about Jona- 
dab and the Rechabites, according to which Joshua settled them 
first at Jericho, i. e. in the neighborhood of Essene territory, whence 
later they migrated to the Negeb, where they “became saintly devo- 
tees of the Law under the leadership of Jabez the saintly one” ; Koh- 


52 See my “Religion of Fl. Josephus” in JQR. 11, 1921, p. 277. 
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ler holds that at some point in their history “they seem to have 
merged with the Essene colony at En Gedi and given it a peculiar 
character”. This all is only tradition, but it is of value not so much 
in reporting what may be a fable but for reflecting the later 
Jewish attitude towards the memory of such a community of 
religious, reading into the Biblical tradition what was congenial 
to the religionism of a later day. Equally among the Samari- 
tans we find according to quite confused and contrary reports 
the existence of a sect of the Dositheans, which was ascetic and 
hemero-baptist.5* I cannot find that there were any particular 
strains of asceticism in the sect of the New Covenant, as some 
suggest, except in the one point that the sexual act is not allowed 
“in the City of the Sanctuary, to contaminate the City of the 
Sanctuary” (Schechter’s text, p. 12, line 1)— the survival and ex- 
tension of ancient taboo. 

The history of such communities as well as of individual religious, 
men and women, who were even cloistered in the temple, throws 
light upon the liberty which the early Church enjoyed in having the 
liberty of the temple for their gatherings. And the Christians were 
similar to the Essenes as well as to the New-Covenanters in practis- 
ing temporarily not only a communal but also communistic life, 
which would have tended to break down the usual distinctions of 
natural life and to the development of a certain degree of ascetic- 
ism. 

The above fugitive sketch may serve in having presented certain 
facts about the history of asceticism as it presents itself in the religion 
of Israel. Its origins are prehistoric, going back into the dawn of 
religion, and they are multiform. Self-restraint, self-mortification 
may have developed under the ban of taboos; it continued as the 
survival of earlier conditions, for the practice of religion is always 
archaic. Again it was the means of invoking the sympathy of the 
gods by the exhibition of the suppliant’s sad estate. The extraordin- 
ary presence of Deity involved a change from the ordinary life, 
without any criticism of the latter. The marked spiritualistic char- 
acter of primitive religion which believed in the soul more than 
in the body, in the spirits more than in matter, discovered that 


53 See my Samaritans, c. 12; Kohler, ““Dositheus the Samaritan Here- 
siarch’’, Am. Journ. Theol., 15, 1911, p. 404, reprinted in the Studies. 
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ascetic practices developed psychological powers acknowledged by 
the subject and his circle to have authority over the powers of na- 
ture and the gods as well; in such conditions of abstinence arose 
dreams and visions and miraculous powers which marked out the 
essentially holy man, the shaman, whatever he were named; 
similar miracle-workers appear in the Talmud as well as in the 
history of the Church. For such reasons there developed a theory 
of the religious life as opposed to the profane, incumbent primarily 
on the ministers of religion or the adepts, but also on the whole 
community at certain seasons and in individual cases. All these fac- 
tors may be assumed with good reason for the religion of ancient 
Israel. And with that people’s spiritual growth in a principled and 
ethicized religion we do not find those ancient inheritances sloughed 
off. Second Isaiah preached the true fast, just as such voices were 
to be raised again in Jewry and the Church; but in the very same 
age ancient ascetic practices were revived and elaborated as the 
heartfelt expression of sorrow for the nation’s sin so signally con- 
demned and punished in the tragedy of its history, and also by way 
of expiation and of discipline for the reception of the divine grace. 
Fasting, prayer, repentance, alms (the last the one “social” virtue 
of these activities) became the actual practice of religion, as the 
post-Exilic Prophets, the Psalmists and the whole ecclesiastical ca- 
lendar prove; and the same holds true for the later Pharisaic and 
Talmudic ages, which held tenaciously close to the inherited praxis 
of religion. I find that the considerable amount of ascetic practice 
which still survives is called by modern Jews “ceremonial” by way 
of apology, i. e. without putting any reasoned content into the 
practice. It is true that any religious community, the Kahal or 
Ekklesia, be it the Synagogue or the Church, cannot demand of its 
faithful more than the external observance of rites; and without 
doubt the mass of the laity observe them without understanding. And 
yet Israel cannot have continued and developed that form of reli- 
gious life without some intelligent reason, the discovery of some 
spiritual satifaction in such practices. It is not by accident that the 
three great religions of the West, Judaism, Christianity, Islam, have 
perpetuated and in various ways nourished those primitive ascetic 
strains, so that out of these three eminent cases we may proceed to 
the conclusion that has been the logic of all formal religion: no fast, 
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no feast. But itis strange that many of the exponents of those religi- 
ons, doubtless in view of personal prepossessions, deny or attempt to 
explain away these permanent phenomena as though they were alien 
to true religion. True religion is defined by Jew andChristian as the love 
of God (Dt. 65); but this swmmum bonum, for those who seek it, has 
actually in history been largely attended by the ascetic practice.™ 
In one limited sense it is true that these great religions are not 
ascetic, in this that they do not impose the rule of asceticism upon 
the mass of the community except on certain occasions as a matter 
of spiritual discipline, and this is just as true of those branches of 
Christendom which have gone farthest in favoring the ascetic life. 
But in all three we find alike as though by natural process the spon- 
taneous rise of individual ascetics and ascetic communities, and 
this with the approval and generally the applause of the larger body. 
Such individuals and communities arise in the time of spiritual 
ferment, they generally mean a reaction to the simpler things of 
religion and so to the austere, and withal betoken a coming reform 
—as was the case with Elijah and the Nazirites, with the Jewish 
esoterics who largely laid the basis for Christian thought, with John 
Baptist, with the Christian hermits fleeing the secularization of the 
Church, with modern Jewish Hasidim. By technical asceticism we 
may mean this self-elected life which invented its own practice or 
followed some rule which previous experience had found satisfac- 
tory. Whether for good or ill the mass of the community approved 
and such devotees became the dictinctively “holy men” in Juda- 
ism and Islam quite as well as in the Church.® Extravagant, erratic 


54 The modern Protestant like the modern Jew denies the ascetic element 
and attempts to evacuate it from his history. But a history of that principle 
in Protestantism would be of value. The Reformed Church as well as the 
Anglican retained the discipline of fasting. If my memory be correct the Co- 
venanters preceded their celebration of the Lord’s Supper on the Scottish 
moors with a fast. It has been said that we have to thank the New England 
Puritans for inventing Thanksgiving Day; but it is generally forgotten that 
Massachusetts had equally a Fast Day in the spring, which within two gene- 
rations has been finally abolished, since it had become devoted to horse-racing. 

55 We may recall the Hanifs, those strange devotees who appear on the 
Arabian map at the beginning of Islam, with whom the Prophet was glad 
to identify himself, and who no doubt contributed strains of mysticism and 
asceticism to the new religion descending from unknown backgrounds. 
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results often followed, and the larger body, as often the Church, 
has been compelled to discipline the practitioners, or the small 
groups fell off into separatist sects. But those religions have gene- 
rally fostered those movements, as though finding in them a leaven 
of religious experience which it were a sin to throttle. 

It was in a milieu shot through with ascetic practice that the 
Christian Church was born; this practice was part of the “ceremo- 
nial” life of the Synagogue; it was the particular property of many 
individuals aspiring after the holy life and of groups which devel- 
oped those aspirations by a special technique. On the whole, and 
I speak moderately, the New Testament shows a reaction against 
the asceticism manifest in Judaism, and this antagonism continued 
in some quarters into the next century. It was as though in the 
light of the presence of the Bridegroom the sorrows of ta‘anith were 
antiquated. There came subsequently the reverse reaction towards a 
profound spirit of asceticism, the inherited strains, reinforced from 
similar mighty forces in current Paganism, broke out again, and 
particularly in the lands of Semitic character, Egypt, Syria, Arabia. 
On the other hand “normal” Judaism came to slough off some of 
its ascetic content (partly in opposition to the Church ?), but in 
various channels in addition to the prescribed “ceremonial”, in re- 
cognized private practice of the sons of the Law and in the pecu- 
liar life of individuals and small but influential groups, asceticism 
has continued its course and still is honored by both practice and 
public respect in wide quarters of Jewry.® 


56 See the titles “Asceticism’’, “Fasting”, “Hasidim’’, in JZ. In addition 
I am glad to give a summary of Jewish practice kindly given me by Mr. 
Z. Harris, Instructor in Hebrew in my University, a survey of value for it 
comes from the actual tradition and practice of Jewish piety accompanied 
with intelligent scholarship. He enumerates the following set fasts and occa- 
sions for fasting: 

The 9th Ab, commemorating the second destruction of the temple, is next 
only to Yom Kippur, and like the latter extends for 24 hours; it is kept by 
the majority of Jews. The 17th Tammuz, celebrating both destructions, has 
been very widely observed. More restricted to the pious are the following: 
the Fast of Esther, widely observed in connection with Purim; the Ten Days 
of Repentance, i. e the dav of Selichoth (Pardon) before New Year and the 
nine days between New Year and Yom Kippur (no doubt a most ancient 
observance); 17th Tammuz to 9th Ab., not a complete fast.but with various 
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Finally an observation may be made upon the essential character 
of this Judaeo-Christian inheritance and maintenance of the asce- 
tic principle. It has not as its basis the Greek (Platonic, Neo-Pla- 
tonic) distinction of matter and spirit which in final analysis came 
to condemn the former as the seat of evil or even essentially evil. 
This attitude is indeed represented in Alexandrian Judaism, in 
Philo at large, and in such a passage as Wisdom 9 1s: “for a corrup- 
tible body weighs down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle (cf. 
2 Cor. 5 1ff.) lies heavy upon a mind that studies many things.”5? 
To the Semitic mind the distinction was of another kind. Here 
it is the contrast between the Holy God and that which is not God, 
i. e. between Spirit and not-spirit (cf. Is. 31 3). In various ways it 
was felt that the life of holiness, “the life with God”, involved 
something that is not of the common world. This distinction is not 
physical in character, as the opposition between the physis of the 
spirit and the physis of matter; it is the distinction between God 
and the creature, yet the latter possessing the possibility of holiness, 


restrictions; lst to 9th Ab, a partial fast; Eve of Passover: the eldest son of 
the family fasts throughout the day (this has also been reported to me by a 
friend who is such an eldest son), while R. Shesheth fasted on that day and 
recommended the practice to all, the better to enjoy the Seder; Fast of Groom 
and Bride on the day of marriage, for on that day theirsins are forgiven— 
widely observed. The following days have been quite widely observed by the 
pious up to the last generation: Monday, Thursday, Monday after Sukkoth 
and Passover, for fear lest a sin have been committed ; in leap year (occurring 
seven timesin the 19-year cycle) Monday and Thursday of every winter week; 
Monday and Thursday of every week; the Intermittent Fast, consisting of 
three days’ fasting followed by one of release (Sabbaths not to be counted in) 
throughout the year—only for the pious. Mr. Harris adds that the Talmud 
gives some twenty days in the year when a person who desires to fast may 
do so to his advantage, each day being connected with some historical occur- 
rence, making it an “evil” or “holy’’ day. Also the following prohibitions have 
been in force; between Passover and Pentecost no feasts, weddings, etc. are 
celebrated and the hair is not cut; between 17th Tammuz and 9th Ab bless- 
ings are not given and the hair is not cut. 

57 Itis notable that Greek Humanism with its exceeding joyin the things 
of this world produced such dualism, which is not native to the Bible reli- 
gion. The Alexandrian Ep. to the Hebrews avoided this contamination. 

58 See Pedersen, Israel, p. 99ff., presenting the axiom for the Hebrew 
anthropology that “man in his total essence is a soul’’, i. e. man is an in- 
divisible whole. 
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for it is God’s creation and not essentially evil (cf. Rom. 8 19ff.). 
Israel and so the Church, with her consciousness of being Is- 
rael’s fulfillment, regarded themselves, in the language of both 
Testaments, as being God’s peculiar people, a kingdom of priests, 
a body of saints dedicated away from the world to the service of 
God. Judaism with its Law, the Church with its discipline, have 
striven to perfect the body of the saints by a definite practice. 
There is involved therein a certain distinction from the world, a 
spiritual separatism. And I suppose that the technical ascetic in 
these religions is after all only one who is pursuing logically a stric- 
ter self-discipline in the path of holiness and so, as he believes, to 
God. 

In reviewing the above argument the writer is fearful lest the 
reader think that he holds a brief, as for or against asceticism, as 
for the one religion against the other. Nothing is farther froth his pur- 
pose or result. The one personal satisfaction lies in this that he has 
obtained results he did not expect in their fulness. If the argument be 
sound, there is exposure of certain fallacies held by insiders and 
outsiders to Judaism, and the historical sense is justified. At the 
same time there is the exposition of a profound element common to 
both Judaism and Christianity, in lack of recognition of which jus- 
tice is ill done to both; for the Christian is misled as to his origins, 
and the Jew falls short of his own religious tradition. No historian 
may be able to calculate the respective proportions of this dynamic 
element in the long histories of Synagogue and Church. Whatever 
his prejudices and preconceptions and those of his age, he has to 


reckon with its tremendous weight in praxis and theory in the life 
of both. 
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THE TEXT AND THE ANCIENT FORM 
OF RECITAL OF PSALM 24 AND PSALM 124 


ISRAEL W. SLOTKI 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


IBLE critics have very often had recourse to conjectural 

emendations, when an understanding of the stichometry of 
the ancient Hebrews and a knowledge of the forms of recital 
would in all probability have enabled them to solve difficulties of 
text and meter by the simple devices of “repetition,” “antiphony” 
and “arrangement.” 

As has been shown elsewhere!, the mode of recital of ancient 
Hebrew poems was not always the same as the preserved texts 
seem to imply. When reciting, singing or chanting, the poets might 
indulge in the repetition of terms, phrases or clauses in which two, 
three, or more voices, choirs or individuals, often participated. In 
the written forms, however, economy might be practised and 
“whenever space, time or other causes required it, words, phrases 
or sentences, which were to be repeated more than once, often 
appeared in writing once only’’*. Sometimes the stichoi were ar- 
ranged, as was the case with the writing of the Babylonian hymns 


1Cf. my “Typographic Arrangement of Ancient Hebrew Poetry” in 
ZAW, Bad. VIII, 1931, Heft 3/4, pp. 211—222, and my “Forms and Features 
of Ancient Hebrew Poetry”’ in the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society, No. XVI, pp. 31—49. 

2 Cf. “Typographic Arrangement’, op. cit., p. 213, and “Forms and Fea- 
tures,”’ op. cit., p. 37. 
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and psalms on the clay tablets,? in such a manner as to indicate 
which words were to be repeated. 

A number of difficult texts have already been dealt with by the 
present writer, and solved, he hopes, satisfactorily.® It is the pur- 
pose of the present discussion to point out the difficulties of text 
and meter encountered in Psalms 24 and 124, and to attempt a 
solution on the lines of the thesis mentioned. 

I. In Ps. 24 we are met by difficulties of meter and sense. On 
v. 6b, IPY* PID “WP which is rendered by A.V., “that seek thy 
face, O Jacob,” Kirkpatrick® legitimately remarks that R.V. 
“rightly” follows the LXX, Vulgate and Syriac in rendering “O 
God of Jacob.” So Powis Smith.’ If M.T. is to be retained, it can 
only be rendered, in the opinion of Kirkpatrick, with A.V. margin, 
“that seek thy face, even Jacob.”” We are warned, however, that 
“the construction is harsh,” for “a vocative is needed after thy 
face; and Jacob does not by itself convey this sense.’’® 

The LXX reading, tot Ocot *laxw, as well as that of the Vul- 
gate and Peshttta, obviously assumes the addition of a word such 
as “TN before apy". Briggs emends 7°35 to 135, and translates 
accordingly, 


“This is the generation that resorts to him, 
Those who seek his face are Jacob.”® 


Although “it is possible,” he points out, “to make 3PY" an in- 
dependent clause, « ts Jacob,” the construction “is harsh.”?° 


3 Cf. “Typographic Arrangement,” op. cit., pp. 218—221, and “Forms and 
Features,” p. 42. 

4 Cf. lc. 

5 Cf. my “Stichometry and Text of the Great Hallel’’ in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, vol. XXIX, pp. 255—266, “The Metre and Text of 
Psalm XXVIILI.,”’ op. cit., vol. XX XI, pp. 386—395, “The Metre and Text 
of Psalm XXIX 3, 4, 9 and Ezekiel I 21,” op. cit., pp. 186—189, and “Omni- 
presence, Condescension and Omniscience in Psalm CXIII 5-6,” op. cit., 
vol. XXXII, pp. 367—370. 

6 Cf. A. F. Kirkpatrick, Book of Psalms, Camb. Bible, Bk. I, p. 130, n. 

7 Cf. J. M. Powis Smith, The Psalms, University of Chicago, pp. 33, 266. 

8 Cf. Kirkpatrick, J. c. 

® Cf. C. A. Briggs, The Book of Psalms, ICC, vol. I, pp. 213, 218. 

10 Cf. Briggs, op. cit., p. 218. 
17 
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Kittel inserts ‘158 before apy". Gunkel considers M.T. “unmég- 
lich,” and quoting the rendering of the LXX and the reading of 
some MSS., ‘TON 3D and “5x ‘J'35, adds, “aber vielleicht sind 
das nur alte Konjekturen.”!* He seems to prefer 775 according to 
Deut. 13 6, instead of "35.1% 

For WN of M.T., in v. 6a, Bickell, Budde, Gunkel and others 
read, with Greek MSS. and the Syro Hex., ‘7 "WIT because, it is 
asserted, the latter reading is “nach dem Versmass vorzuziehen.”15 

V. ac. MWS paws NI is considered by Gunkel and others!* 
an explanatory gloss. “It makes the only tristich in the Ps.?” or it 
is “dem Versmass nach iiberschiessend.’’!® 

The whole Ps. seems to be metrically irregular, as either of the 
following schemes shows. 


Kittel!® Gunkel?® 
3, double trimeters 3 (or 2), double trimeters 
, double tetrameter 1, double trimeter (or tetra- 
meter) 
double tetrameter 
trimeter 
tetrameter + trimeter 


, trimeter © 
, double trimeter 


1 1, 

1 1, 

1, hexameter 1, 

6, double trimeters 1, double trimeter 
3, treble trimeters 
1, trimeter + tetrameter. 


Treating the Ps. on the lines of our theory, however, the diffi- 
culties of both meter and sense seem to vanish. 

That the Ps. contains repetitions will be readily conceded. Cf. 
€. g., repetition of by in v. 2, “Min v. s, and no less than nine words 


11 Cf. R. Kittel, Die Psalmen, in KAT, 1922, p. 93. 
12 Cf. H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen, in HK, 1926, p. 105. 
13 Cf. Gunkel, 1. c. 

14 Cf. Gunkel, op. cit., pp. 101 and 105. 

15 Cf, Gunkel, 1. c. 

16 #.g., Bickell, Wellhausen, Baethgen, Gowen. 

17 Cf. Briggs, op. cit., p. 218. 

18 Cf. Gunkel, op. cit., p. 105. 

19 Cf. Kittel, op. cit., p. 93. 

20 Cf. Gunkel, op. cit., p. 101. 
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in vs. 7 and 9.74 The Ps. naturally divides itself into three parts: 
vs. 1-2, 3—6, 7-10.22 It is quoted by Duhm as an example of a 
“liturgy making use of question and answer,”2? and Briggs ar- 
ranges it in the form of question and answer between two choirs, 
one standing at the gate and the other standing within. “The choir 
at the gate inquires what sort of a man may enter the holy place 
(v. 3). The choir within responds, giving both the characteristics 
of the man and the benefits he will receive (v. 4-5). The choir 
without asserts the claims of Jacob to such a character, and to an 
entrance” (v. 6). 

Without necessarily following Briggs in details, one may safely 
assume, with him, Duhm and others, that this Ps. was sung or 
recited antiphonally. And since we meet repetitions even in the 
written form in which the Ps. is preserved in M.T., we need not 
hesitate to agree that more repetitions were employed in the form 
of recital. Arranging the difficult portions of the Ps. on the lines of 
our thesis, so as to show the presumed original blanks (Ditto signs = 
presumed blanks), we obtain forms somewhat like the following :— 


WEI Nw KwINd wR «995 191 DDD *p3 
MON? paws... ae 
7 PND 7D Nw 

We" OND APTS, 
wt WM 
TID ‘wpp — ,, — 
apy" 


Maan POS | Ow OY Ine 
a ek is pdiy ‘MIMD INwsn 
Nan my 7 naan To mp 
manda 33 7 aa 
Tas POs | OSWNT Ope Ine 
Se eae nb “nnb INKY 


21 Cf. also n. 25 infra p. 218. 
22 So Kittel, op. cit., pp. 39ff., Gunkel, op. cit., pp. 101 ff. 
23 Cf. Duhm, “Poet. Lit.,”’ HBi, col. 3798, § 4 (5). 
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iT NWT MD 

Tan Jo — — ,, 

NUT MISS 7 

=“. -—— 
With these repetitions, and bearing in mind that it is the general 
opinion of scholars that the Ps. was composed for antiphonal song 


or recital, for question and answer between different voices or full 


choirs, we may quite safely assume the following mode of recital 
of this Psalm: 


SECTION A. Vs. i-2 
Second Votce?4 First Voice™ 
m3 saw) dan maidon prs 7d (v. 
mos mins oy ato oon dy gn “Dv. 
SECTION B. Vs. 3-6 


Second Voice First Voice 
Without the Gates 


wp smpaa npn mA mby ny (v. 8) 3-43 


Within the Gates 
WEI Nwd> NwINd TWN 345 75) SD Pav. 4) 444 
minnd pws xd ww aid bD Pr(v. «) 444 
Wer moe API kw ND TID NW(v. 5) 4-44 


Without the Gates 
TID ‘wpa 4 was Ns At (v. 6) 3+3 
2035 wpan wh apy wh af (v. 6) 343 


24 Or full choir. 

25 The Peshitta, aiafa, obviously repeats 173 also. 

26 Or PID WNT NI repeating WN from v. 6a. It is quite possible that 
the original written form of the last mentioned word, omitting the matres 
lectionis, was Y1 which could be read both as wit and wi. The exist- 
ence of a ‘IP and 3°35 of this word seems tolend support to this possibility. 
Cf. infra, p. 224, notes 44 and 46. 
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SECTION C. Vs. 7-10 
Second Voice Férst Voice 
Without the Gates 


n4on oo 85" ade oye ake (v. 2) 3-43 
nAan 5d 834 py nM wWwIN 3843 
Without Within 

Nn MY 4 NAIM TH) At D(v. s) 3-+3 

mondo 143 7 Tis pam 343 
Without the Gates 

NIsn SIN DS wT OM yy why (v. 9) 3-43 

naon 75d xin poy IMD hw 3-+43 
Within the Gates 

naan 754 "4 Tt NT D(v. 10) 3-43 
Without the Gates 


mo = don oo wih NIT MINIS 7 343 


We thus get a regular meter in every section of the Ps.: Section A, 
a kind of introduction, no questions or answers, sung within, con- 
sists of trimeter distichs. Section B, composed for question and 
answer between voices (or choirs) within, and without the gates 
respectively, consists of six distichs, three of which, for the voices 
without, are trimeters while the other three for the voices within 
are tetrameters. Section C is a trimeter throughout. The symmetry 
of the entire Ps. will be noted. 


Section A, Introduction for choir within, two distichs. 

»  B, for choirs within and without, three distichs each. 

+ C, for choirs within and without, 
first two distichs for choir without 
second ,, BS » within and without 
third ,, i ae without 
fourth distich _ within 
fifth - a without 
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Altogether the choirs without have two distichs more than the 
choirs within as if to compensate for the extra beats which the 
latter scored in their three tetrameter distichs.?’ 

The suggestion that the recital of the Ps. was divided between 
choirs within and without may be traced to as early a source as 
the Talmud. Briggs?* thinks that section B was recited within and 
without the temple while section C was similarly recited within 
and without the city of Jerusalem. According to the Talmud, 
section C was recited when Solomon desired to bring the Ark into 
the Holy of Holies: 


M29 JS ODT) WP's WIPO M3 NS Any AAW Ayws 
M337 AYIIN) OMwWy OS AM A oMyw pst DwIpN ‘wip 
bo 83" ody “nN INWIM DWN OAyw INw OSX mys XI 
INY “TONI ToMd Nas NaN My 7 Naw Tp A Naw 
Mays 851.9 NII Tp NaN Ody “np ww) Owe OMY 


“When Solomon had built the Temple he desired to bring the 
Ark into the Holy of Holies. The gates clung to one another. He 
recited twenty-four psalms®® but was unanswered. He said ‘Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up ye everlasting doors; 
and let the King of Glory enter. Who is the King of Glory? The 
Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle.’ And it is 
said, ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; yea, lift them up, ye ever- 
lasting doors: and the King of Glory shall enter, etc.’*1 but he 
remained unanswered.’’32 

Another Talmudic version runs as follows. 


wip mad WS DOT wP'D wIpon ma AX mow Asaw> 
TayI NOV MITT AYIIN OMWY WX AM A oMyw pat owIpT 
soo xa" Ody “nND NWI OWN OMY! Nw ON) NN 


27 Tt need scarcely be pointed out that the full form and mode of recital 
and meter of the Ps. here suggested, are quite independent of the assumed 
participation of outside and inside choirs. 

28 Cf. C. A. Briggs, op. cit., pp. 212 and 214f. 

2° Some render M133, “prayers” or “blessings.” Cf. Rashi, Sabbath, 
fol. 30a, s. v. A339 3"5. 

30 Ps, 24 7-8. 

31 Tbid. v. 9. 

32 Cf. Babyl. Talm. Sanhedrin, fol. 107b, Mo‘éd Katan, fol. 9a. 
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17> OX TID Wp mo Max mydand Ans win Nas 
AD DY “ND WNW OWN OYE Ike WON) UT NIN My 7 
mays wn 


“When Solomon had built the Temple he desired to bring the 
Ark into the Holy of Holies. The gates clung to once another. He 
recited twenty-four psalms** but was unanswered. He began and 
said, ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors: and let the King of Glory enter.’** They ran after 
him to swallow him up, saying: ‘Who is the King of Glory.”*5 He 
said to them: ‘The Lord strong and mighty.’** He repeated and 
said, ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and lift them up, ye ever- 
lasting doors,’®? etc. but he remained unanswered.”’38 

The latter version distinctly speaks of antiphonal recital, and 
may embody an historic reference to the ancient mode of anti- 
phonal recital of the whole Psalm. 


Translation®® 
(Full form of recital of Psalm 24) 


SECTION A. Vs. 1-2 
Sung within the Gates 
First Voice, The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 
Second Voice, The world and they that dwell therein. 
F. » For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
8. ,, And established it upon the floods. 


SECTION B. Vs. 3-« 
Without the Gates 


»» | Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
», And who shall stand in his Holy Place ? 


38 Cf. n. 29 supra, p. 220. 

34 Pg, 24 7. 

35 Ibid. v. 8. 

36 Ibid. 

37 Ibid. v. 9. 

38 Cf. Babyl. Talm. Sabbath, fol. 30a. 
39 Of. R. V. 
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Within the Gates 
Voice He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity. 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart; 
Who hath not sworn deceitfully. 
He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 
He shall receive righteousness from the God of his 
salvation. 


Without the Gates 


This is the generation of them that seek after him— 
A generation that seek thy face! 

This is the generation of Jacob— 

A generation that seek thy face! 


SECTION C. Vs. 7-10 
Without the Gates 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
Be ye lift up, everlasting doors; 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
Within the Gates 
Who is the King of Glory ? 


Without the Gates 
The Lord strong and mighty. 


Within the Gates 
Who is the King of Glory ? 


Without the Gates 
The Lord mighty in battle. 


Without the Gates 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 

And the King of Glory shall come in; 
Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
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Within the Gates 
Voice Who is this ? 
Who is the King of Glory ? 


Without the Gates 
It is the Lord of Hosts— 
He is the King of Glory. 


SELAH 


II. Gunkel*® declares that Ps. 124 has “keine regelmissige 
Strophenbildung,” and that it is composed of “Mischverse.” 
While Kittel who arranges the Psalm in eight regular five-stressed 
distichs is also ready to agree that “die Auffiihrung im Gottes- 
dienst mag auch hier als Wechselgesang vorgestellt werden,” and 
that the repetition in vs. 1—5 “je einen Stimmwechsel andeutet, 
1—5 in HalbchGren, v. 6 im Vollchor zu singen,’’*! Gunkel main- 
tains that a “Verteilung des Psalms auf verschiedene Stimmen 
(Kautzsch-Bertholet) beruht nur auf Phantasie,” and arranges 
the Psalm in the following irregular form both as regards meter 
and strophe: strophe I: 2 +- 2 + 2,4 + 3,3 + 3,3 + 3,3 + 3, 
strophe II: 2 + 2 + 2,3 + 2, 2 + 2, strophe II: 3 + 3. 

He definitely objects to the “greater regularity” which Bickell, 
Duhm, Budde, Kittel, Schlégl and Praetorius attempt to construct. 
In the “nine lines” of the poem, he maintains, there are only two 
“sichere Fiinfer.” In order to obtain regularity, he rightly points 
out, Bickell, Duhm, Briggs and others have to reject v.4 as a 
variant of v.5. But, this, though “nicht unméglich,” is “nicht 
notwendig.”” On the deletions by Budde of Wy in v. 2, 133 in 
v. 3, and 13W53 by in v. 4; by Schlégl and Kittel of ‘7 in v. 6; 
by Praetorius of the last four words in v. 7, and on the insertion 
of M37 “Din v. zcd (Schlégl) and 1303 (Budde) or 1303) (Kittel), 
Gunkel, quite rightly, remarks “alles dies wird durch den Sinn 
nicht gefordert.” 

The question, however, arises: Is it not possible to obtain regular 
meter, as well as strophe, without violence to the text and with- 
out any omissions or insertions ? 


40 Cf. Gunkel, op. cit., p. 547f. 
41 Cf. Kittel, op. cit., p. 394. 
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Kittel, as has already been mentioned, obtains a regular meter 
with a minimum of emendations. He shows, however, no strophic 
arrangement. Gunkel, on the other hand, avoiding emendations, 
does so at the expense of regular meter and strophe. 

Let us examine the Ps. in the light of our thesis. On a first 
glance we notice the following repetitions: > maw md 
twice,*2 IS three times, 13WD3 Dy Wy twice, DMM twice. As has 
been shown elsewhere, when we meet some repetitions in M.T. we 
may expect that the full form of recital contained many more. Now 
the sentences of the Massoretic text, according to the sense they 
convey, naturally dividing vs. 1—5 of the Psalm into protasis and 
apodosis, with four stichoi in the former and six in the latter, our 
hypothesis leads us to believe that in actual recital protasis and 
apodosis were more equally balanced by the repetition of one or 
more stichoi. Hence we construct the following form of recital, 
with a meter of 3 + 3. 


a mbyon ty 
Triple protasis 
Seow" 5 de 195 maw 4 43yebyd 


Dis iy mp3 13 maw 7 xd 

134 ods nrina (125 arate ct bad] 
Triple apodosis 

iwerdy “sy mdn3 inpda o*n 48 

sosmin oda insow on iN 

ero syn oor] iwEs dy “orsy te 


42 The first word slightly varied. 

43 MT. reads *515 in the first, x15 in the second line. 

44439 may have been read as‘}3Y = iT}]3¥, agreeing with the fem. noun. 
GK, § 90f., perhaps unnecessarily, regards 17M3 as masc. 

45 Or DTT ONT WPYY which gives a clear trimeter, and perhaps a 
more forcible expression. 

‘6 It is possible that in this line 13) was read as 13¥ =313Y, a reading 
which supplies a plural vb. for the subject O°. 

47 Or DVT DOT ywEsdy, or DIVAN ONT Vy, which provides, per- 
haps, a clear, and more forcible trimeter. ‘i 
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This form of recital produces two equal strophes without violence 
to M.T. and without any external additions to it. What we have 
done to obtain this version, as compared with M.T., is to (1), repeat 
135 mw ‘71 85 three times instead of two times of M.T.; (2) move 
each of the last three lines on the left, (beginning AYW, m>n3 and 
D273) one line higher; and (3), repeat the words DIT DO. 
All this is natural and quite in harmony with the usual mode of 
recital of ancient Hebrew poetry. 

The advantages of assuming this form of recital becomes even 
more obvious when we consider the remaining portion of Ps. 124, 
viz. vs. 6—s. All difficulties seem to vanish if we assume that it was 
recited in a 2 + 2 + 2 meter as follows: 


Thanks and confidence 
omsw> Aw 13nd Now m2 


seopwpr NBD MDO mM5D3 «= “NYD 1353 
SO ypY MDD iwNoO MIN =“ 1aw3 Ma 


Refrain 
at OW Ty 
Ps) Daw ivy 


With this we obtain a complete Ps., straightforward and regular, 
consisting of three strophes and a refrain, each strophe containing 
three distichs and each distich six beats. 

If antiphonal singing or recital is also assumed, as indeed Kittel, 
Kautzsch-Bertholet and others suggest, the beauty and force of 
this “spirited Psalm of thanksgiving”’®® becomes even more evident. 


Translation ™ 
(Full form of recital of Psalm 124) 
A Song of Ascents; of David 


If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
Let Israel now say; 


48 Or, as we prefer to read DWPT MDD mods NDSD NDSD wWwp3. 
49 Or, as we prefer to read NDS ywdas wndm3 wWMINT IDWS Msn. 


50 This expression is used by Kirkpatrick, op. cit., Bks. IV and V, p. 744. 
51 Cf. R. V. 
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If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
When men rose up against us; 

If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 
When their wrath was kindled against us—. 


Then they had swallowed us up alive, 
The stream had gone over our soul; 
Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 
Yea the proud waters. 

Then the proud waters had gone— 
Had gone over our soul.™ 


Blessed be the Lord 
Who hath not given us 
A prey to their teeth. 


Our soul is escaped, 
Escaped as a bird, 
Out of the fowlers’ snare. 


The snare is broken, 
And we are escaped, 
Escaped from the snare. 


Our help is in the name of the Lord, 
Who made heaven and earth. 


52 Cf. Psalm. XCIII. 3: 


“The floods have lifted up, O Lord— 
The floods have lifted up their voice.” 
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THE UNJEWISH CHARACTER OF THE MARKAN 
ACCOUNT OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


JOSHUA STARR 
NEW YORK CITY 


HE prologue to the Gospel opens almost immediately with 

the claim, implicit as yet, that John represented the fulfill- 
ment of the prophetic promise that Elijah would be sent as Mes- 
sianic precursor.! Accordingly, his garb is that of the prophet,? and 
his diet of the midbar. Literary influence is apparent in the latter 
feature also, for the food is “conceived as one who only knows life 
in the wilderness from the Old Testament may conceive it.”’? Apart 
from these literary constructions, there remain in 1 2—s the bapt- 
ism, the preaching, and their juxtaposition, as distinctive elements. 
Having prepared the reader for the greater baptizer who is to fol- 
low, Mark permits John, even while he performs the role of bapt- 
izing Jesus, to fade into the background. The inferiority of John 
as compared with Jesus is apparent here, though the point is not 
made as glaring as in Matt. 3 14f. 


1 Mal. 3 1, 23, of. Ecclus. 48 10; of. also Mk. 6 14f., 8 28, 9 11-13 (= Mt.17 
10-13), and the role played by John in relation to Herod, 6 17—29. But see 
the ensuing remarks regarding 8 27ff. 

24 K. 18, nai Covnv Seppativny x.t.d. For évdedupevos rpixas (D 8éppuv) 
kaundov cf. Zach. 13 4, év8icovrat Sepp rprxivny, as the garb of the professio- 
nal prophet. Cf. the parallel, Mt. 3 4. 

3 B. W. Bacon, J BL, 26 (1907), pp. 95f. Locusts are included among clean 
foods in Lev. 11 22, and “wild honey’ appears as a wilderness product in 
Jd. 14 sf., Dt. 32 13, and 1 Sam. 14 25. 

For an interpretation which ignores John’s resemblance to Elijah see 
J. Jeremias, ZNT W, 28 (1929), pp. 319ff. 
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A casual reference to the cessation of John’s activity is made in 
v. 14 (= Mt. 4 12), To wapadoOjva hinting that “the way” is now 
“clear” for Jesus to supplant his precursor and to fulfill the latter’s 
own prediction.* The circumstances of John’s arrest are detailed in 
6 17-29 (= Mt. 14 3-12). The factual difficulties of these details® 
need not detain us here. It is important to note, however, that the 
general effect of the passage is to represent another side of the 
Elijah in John, namely, the righteous rebuker. 

The four remaining Markan allusions to John occur post-mortem. 
In 218 the reference to the observance of a Pharisaic fast by his 
disciples, shows that they have failed to turn from such matters to 
the teachings of their master’s successor, and hints again at the 
Gospel-writer’s view that John’s function was transitory. Secondly, 
the explicit identification of John as Elijah redivivus is strategic- 
ally reserved, unlike Lk. 117, for thé recognition-scene. In this 
division of our Gospel, which begins at 8 27, the nature of Jesus is 
defined. As the interest in this point approaches its climax in the 
so-called transfiguration of c.9, the definition of John’s role as 
Messianic forerunner now becomes specifically involved in 8 28 and 
9 11-13. Finally, the impression hitherto left to implication, that 
“there was a very striking likeness or analogy between the mission 
of Jesus and that of John, so striking that by their contemporaries 
they were sometimes identified,’ is brought to a head in varying 
manner in 6 14, 828 (= Mt. 1614 and Lk. 919), and 11 27-33 
(= Mt. 21 23-27 and Lk. 201-8). The statement in the last of 
these passages that Jesus’ antagonists were afraid to deny John’s 


4 It may be true that the Markan account is “‘a mere skeleton” of a source 
more fully reproduced in Mt. 11 2-9 and Lk. 7 is—35 (Bacon in JBL, 48 
[1929], pp. 56—59). But our concern in this paper is more with the present 
state of the Markan material than with its descent. 

5 See E. Schiirer, Gesch. des Jiidischen Volkes. Leipzig, 1901. Vol. I, 431, 
n. 1; 435, n. 19; 441, n. 29. On Herod’s title see Foakes-Jackson, Josephus 
and the Jews, N. Y., 1930, p. 270, n. 1. 

6 T gladly acknowledge my indebtedness for this point to Prof. D. W. 
Riddle, who suggested this study and furnished me with a number of valu- 
able suggestions. On the general subject of “Tragic Action in the Second 
Gospel’’ see the article with that title by E. W. Burch, Journ. of Rel., 11 
(1931), pp. 346—358. 

7C. R. Bowen, in Am. Journ. of Theol., 16 (1912), p. 90. 
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heavenly authorization for fear of “all” the people who believed 
him to be a prophet, is analogous to the note struck in the “Not 
during the feast lest haply there shall be a tumult of the people,” 
which is put in the mouths of the priests conspiring to kill Jesus 
(Mk. 141-2 = Mt. 26 1-5 and Lk. 22 1-2). Any inference drawn 
from this suggested similarity between the two figures should per- 
haps take into consideration the procedure of the two later Syn- 
optists who permit themselves, for purposes of anti-Jewish polemic, 
to draw a contrast between John’s asceticism and Jesus’ behavior 
(Mt. 17 11 = Lk. 7 33, cf. 1 15). 

Heretofore the common practice in the study of John has been 
to treat all of the available evidence in the New Testament and 
Josephus on plane of equality.* Moreover, the usual assumption 
has been that John as depicted in those sources must manifest a 
Palestinian genre.® The present writer’s procedure differs in two 
respects. First, he will of course be primarily concerned with the 
earliest extant contribution to our knowledge of John. Secondly, 
it will be part of the writer’s purpose to show that there is a need 
for the application to this problem of the results of research not 


only in Judaism but also in the Hellenistic religions.1° For it must 


8 See, e. g., E. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfiinge des Christentums. Stuttgart- 
Berlin, 1921. I, 82—94; J. Leipoldt, Die Urchristliche Taufe im Lichte der 
Religionsgeschichte. Leipzig, 1928. pp. 25—29. 

® How serious an obstacle to productive thinking this assumption can be, 
is illustrated in an article by M. Rubinstein in Revue des Etudes Juives, 84 
[1927], pp. 66—70 (= MGWJ 33 [1925], pp. 144—150). He holds John to 
be an Essene, and sees a double function in the baptism he preached: levitical 
purification and symbolic spiritual purity, adducing in support some OT 
passages (of these Ps. 50 4—9 is altogether irrelevant). The article concludes 
with the words: “Le baptéme de Jean n’a donc été ni le baptéme des pro- 
sélytes, nile baptéme juridique au sens de la future communauté chrétienne, 
ni la lustration lévitique ou le baptéme de pénitence seul, mais le baptéme 
de pénitence joint 4 la purification lévitique.”” His protest against the hypo- 
thesis which sees reflections of Christian practices in the representations of 
John seems justified until it is seen that the author himselfis forced to admit 
that “Le bain servant d’expiation pour des péchés est inconnu 4 la religion 
juive;” thus returning to his starting-point in circular fashion. 

10 Perhaps the results of Mandaistic research will some day throw light 
on the John traditions. The material up to the present offers no point of 
contact with the Synoptists’ portrayals of John. See D. J. Behm, Die Man- 
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not be forgotten that the Gospels, dealing ostensibly with scenes 
laid in Judaea and Galilee, intended, nevertheless, to appeal to the 
interests of a Graeco-Roman public. With these considerations 
in view this paper will aim to present the reasons which have led 
the writer to the conclusion that the historical figure of John, the 
Palestinian Jew, has in Mark lost his Palestinian associations. 

The problem resolves itself into the consideration of the affinities 
of the Markan portrayal of John to (a) the baptismal rites and (b) the 
conceptions of repentance current among early first-century Jews. 

a) The Baptism of John and Jewish Baptismal Practices. It will 
be convenient to adopt here the division into “gesetzliche” require- 
ments and “aussergesetzliche” practices made by Brandt in his 
Jiidische Baptismen. Attempts have been made by various scho- 
lars to fit John’s baptism into either one or both of these types. 
The former category will need to be sub-divided into the taharah- 
bath, which served under various restrictions to purify levitically, 
and the baptism of converts. Regarding the first, the absence there- 
in of any affinity to John’s baptism is readily determinable. For 
one thing, the Mishnah specifically disqualifies the waters of the 
Jordan, in which John’s followers were baptized, for purificatory 
purposes." A more decisive argument has, however, been furnished 
by Biichler. With his characteristic exhaustiveness in marshalling 
the Rabbinic evidence, he establishes the principle that, since the 
only means of purification from sin are repentance and chastise- 
ments sent by God, the possibility of viewing sin under the head 
of levitical impurity is thereby entirely precluded.1* 

Recourse is, however, more often had to the proselyte-bath for 
an analogy to John’s baptism.1* Lightfoot seems to have been the 


diiische Religion und das Christentum. Leipzig, 1927. p. 21; C. H. Kraeling, 
“The Origin and Antiquity of the Mandeans,” JAOS 49 (1929), pp. 195ff. 

11 Parah VIII, 10. Lidzbarski quite plausibly takes the passage as evid- 
ence for the existence of the prohibited practice (ZN7'W 26 (1927), p. 72). 
But this is not intended by him to indicate the existence of a movement in 
which the “baptism of repentance’’ was preached and practiced. 

12 A. Bichler, Studies in Sin and Atonement in Rabbinic Literature of the 
First Century. London, 1928. p. 348. The citations are given on p. 346, n. 1; 
cf. pp. 364, 368. 

18 See I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels. London, 1917. 
I, pp. 36—46; H. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N. T. aus Tal- 
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first to suggest this approach, and his conclusion is quoted approv- 
ingly in a recent study as follows: “We suppose, therefore, that 
men, women, and children came to John’s baptism according to 
the manner of the nation in the reception of proselytes. Namely, 
that they, standing in Jordan, were taught by John that they were 
baptized into the name of the Messiah that was now immediately 
to come ...”!4 Abrahams, essaying to make the analogy more 
specific, maintains rightly that “John’s baptism seems to have this 
point in common with the Pharisaic baptism of proselytes—it was 
a baptism once for all.’’15 Nevertheless, there are a number of serious 
objections to Lightfoot’s widely accepted solution, and these also 
go to show that Abrahams’ particular application of it points to a 
curious, but comparatively unimportant coincidence. 

Despite the fact that it is by no means certain that during the 
first half of the first century tebilah was required of converts to 
Judaism, * it may be assumed for the sake of the present discussion 
that such a rite was practiced in John’s time. The primary objec- 
tion to positing any affinity between it and the baptism of repent- 
ance would then be fairly apparent: the former was a formal cere- 


mud und Midrasch, 1927, I, pp. 102—115; Jeremias, l.c., pp. 312—319; 
Leipoldt, op. cit., ibid. 

14 Cited by Bowen in Studies in Early Christianity, ed. S. J. Case, N. Y.- 
London, 1928, pp. 134f. Cf. an incidental remark in W. Brandt, Die Jiidi- 
schen Baptismen, Giessen, 1910, p. 78: “(die) er zum Baden oder Unter- 
tauchen veranlaBte und den Akt iiberwachte, wie die Zeugen bei der jiidi- 
schen Proselytentaufe.”’ It is relevant to observe here that this requirement 
of three official witnessesis taken by one authority to indicate a fundamental 
difference between this rite and the routine purification-bath (G. F. Moore, 
Judaism in the First Two Centuries of The Christian Era, Cambridge, Mass., 
1927, I, pp. 332—334). 

15 Studies in Pharisaism, I, p. 42. 

16 §, Zeitlin in Hebrew Union College Annual, I (1924), pp. 358—363, has 
attempted to prove that tebilah could not have been prescribed for proselytes 
before 65—66 C. E. But his argument rests on the assumption that this rite 
was a special form of the taharah-bath, which is questionable (see Moore, 
supra, n. 14). Moreover, his evidence is not exhaustive. Prof. L. Finkelstein 
calls to my attention that he has overlooked at least one passage which 
demands consideration, viz., Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, T. L., 14 6. 
From Yoma III, 3, moreover, it appears that there was at least one 
known case in which the requirement of tebilah held regardless of one’s 
levitical status. 


18 
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mony applying exclusively to non-Jews, whereas the latter, although 
Mark yields no definite clue, is represented in our source as ap- 
parently an informal and internal Jewish rite with an eschato- 
logical coloring utterly absent from the former. Moreover, as Moore 
rightly insists, there is no element of repentance discernible any- 
where in the rite of the proselyte-bath.” 

Having abandoned the foregoing approach, it will perhaps be 
found easier to class John’s baptism as “‘aussergesetzlich”. A serious 
effort in this direction was made by Brandt in the book mentioned 
above, Die Jiidischen Baptismen. He seems convinced that John’s 
activity exhibits no affinity to any normal practice in Judaism.1® 
Taking the problem as somewhat detached from the main stream, 
he found, however, that even then certain difficulties remained. 
For one thing, the inconvenience involved in a trip to the Jordan 
and its unsuitability for bathing are wellknown facts.1® Further- 
more, he asks, wherein can one discern a basis for the penitential 
efficacy of this baptism ? He suggests as a solution that it probably 
took place during the winter, when the temperature would make 
bathing a real ordeal, thereby overlooking the fact that the valley 
of that river never enjoys as low a temperature as is supposed by 
his hypothesis. But despite these difficulties and despite his realiz- 
ation that the baptism of repentance was ‘‘eine neue Erscheinung,” 
he places it “im jiidischen Baptismus.”’?° 

Klausner arrived at a similar conclusion: ‘‘as a symbol of repen- 
tance he baptized in the Jordan. Baptism which had before been 
the symbol of purity of body now also became the symbol of purity 
of soul ...”? This, he continues, is not only analogous to Pharisaic 


17 Op. cit., ibid., with particular reference to b. Yebamot 47a—b. 

18 P, 85. 

19 Pp. 74f. 

20 P. 79; likewise Moore, op. cit., I, p. 519. Leipoldt’s observation that 
John did not share the Jewish conception of sin (op. cit., p. 27, n. 6), but 
otherwise followed Jewish behavior-patterns is worthy of mention in this 
connection. 

21 J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, Y. N., 1925, p. 246. This statement the 
author bases on the notice relating to John in Josephus, Ant. XVIII, 5, 2, 
which in his opinion simply supplements the NT notices. Cf. H. St. J. Thacke- 
ray, Josephus, N. Y., 1929, p. 123, and Schiirer, op. cit., p. 437. That passage 
is, however, shown to be in conflict with the latter, since it explicitly ex- 
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proselyte-baptism but is similar—and in higher degree—to the 
Essene practices. The latter hypothesis (the former having been 
criticised above), begs the question of the meaning of Essene im- 
mersions. It is by no means evident that those practices were moti- 
vated by a desire to be free of sin rather than of levitical impurities, 
as Klausner assumes. : 

The un-Jewish element in John’s preaching is most sharply 
isolated by Biichler in the following terms: “the washing of the 
body with a view to obtaining from God the pardon of sins ... 
presupposes the practice of immersion, not as cleaning from a 
levitical defilement but from social and religious sins ...”22 This 
novum, he suggests, is intelligible only as an otherwise unknown 
Essene idea of purification from sin, which has parallels in the 
mysteries of the Greek Eleusinia, in the Egyptian mysteries and 
in Mithraism. The present writer while accepting Biichler’s analysis 
and happy suggestion would, for reasons that he will duly adduce, 
modify that scholar’s conclusion in such wise that the assumption 
of affinity to a hypothetical Essene practice would become un- 
necessary. 

For further indication of the un-Jewish spirit permeating the 
Markan portrayal of John, one has but to turn to a passage which 
is the only one in our Gospel from which the author’s conception of 
the power of baptism may be inferred. On the way up to Jerusalem 
Jesus foretells to the Twelve the manner of his approaching end in 
the following terms: ‘“‘the Son of Man will be handed over to the 
high priests and the scribes, and they will condemn him to death 
and hand him over to the heathen and they will ridicule him and 
spit on him and flog him and kill him; and three days after he will 
rise again.” Immediately following this prophecy comes the im- 
possible request made by James and John, in response to which 
Jesus exclaims: “Can you drink what I am drinking, or be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with ?”?% A writer who does not 


cludes the motive of expiation of sins from John’s preaching, by Biichler, 
p. 368; cf. Foakes-Jackson and Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, 1920, I, 
p- 105. 22 Op. cit., ibid. 

23 10 32-38; Goodspeed’s transl., except for the final question. Cited with 
Romans 6 ef. and Col. 2 12, in R. Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistischen M ysterien- 
religionen, Leipzig-Berlin, 1927, pp. 228f. This particular metaphor does not 

18* 
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hesitate to use the metaphor of baptism in referring to a death of 
extraordinary significance, is obviously not thinking in Jewish 
terms. Such being the situation it should be readily understandable 
how the representation of John’s preaching in a source attributed 
to the same writer, should be found after close scrutiny to be lack- 
ing in affinity to any known practice in the contemporary Jewish 
life. 

b) Repentance in Judaism. Teshubah, writes Herford, is “one of 
the great words of Pharisaic theology.”’** The classical mediaeval 
treatment of this subject is by Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Bk. I, 
and the modern reader, whether or not the Rabbinic sources are 
accessible to him, has at his disposal several excellent studies.?® 
Here, however, it will be appropriate to limit the discussion to the 
actual points of contact between the scanty Markan allusions and 
the Rabbinic views of repentance. 

Moore finds it significant that in the Gospels there is no attempt 
to define repentance, which is due to the fact that John, among 
others, is represented as sharing the Jewish doctrine with the mas- 
ses.26 With respect to Mark, however, the findings of the present 
writer have driven him to the conclusion that the Gospel-writer 
has unhesitatingly attributed to John the conception of repentance 
familiar to the non-Jewish public of the Gospel. Moore himself takes 
cognizance of the fact that for these gentiles, “the premises of the 
Jewish doctrine of repentance were lacking.’’?? The substantiation 
of this position must, however, be postponed for the moment. 

One striking affinity is perceptible in the assignment to Elijah- 
John, the Messianic precursor, of the task of exhorting the people 


appear in the parallel (Mt. 20 22). The incident of James and Johnis entirely 
omitted by Lk., but the metaphor appears in 12 50. Leipoldt would follow 
Klostermann in seeing the influence in Mk. 10 38 of such OT passages as 
Is. 43 2 (ZDMG 84 [1930], p. 194). 

24'R. T. Herford, The Pharisees, N. Y., 1924, p. 166. In Mk. peravora 
occurs only in 1 4, and the cognate verb in 1 15, 6 12. 

25 C. G. Montefiore in JQR, 16 (1904), pp. 211 ff. = Rabbinic Literature 
and Gospel Teachings. London, 1930. pp. 390—415. S. Schechter, Some 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, N. Y., 1909, c. 18. D. Kohler, Jewish Theo- 
logy, N. Y., 1918, c. 39. Moore, op. cit., I, pp. 507—534. 

26 T, p. 518. 

27 Ibid., p. 519. 
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to repent. For according to late Midrashic teachings, Elijah will 
have just this work to perform during the three days preceding the 
advent of the Messiah.?* This Haggadah would supplement Mal.3es, 
which by itself does not adequately account for the content of 
John’s preaching in Mk. 1 4f. A second similarity is perceived by 
Biichler, to wit, repentance and confession of sins formed one act 
as with the first-century Rabbis.?° It should also be observed that 
this pre-Messianic repentance is unusual in Judaism in that it was 
credited with absolute and final effectiveness;2° in the Rabbinic 
view of human nature, the need for repentance ordinarily was in- 
evitably constant.*! If then it be maintained that our Gospel here 
manifests a Jewish doctrine, one ought not, on the other hand, 
overlook the absence therein of any affinity to the more pervasive 
and characteristic attitude towards teshubah. The remaining simi- 
larity has to do with the relation conceived to exist between the 
repentance called for and the advent of the Messianic era. Inasmuch 
as such haggadic material was hardly ever formulated as norms, 
we find that for Philo it apparently represented a condttio sine qua 


non,®2 while between a pair of second-century Tannaitic disputants, 
it was a moot point.33 


But before formulating any theory as to the significance of these 
several similarities, a few negative considerations must be placed 
in the witness-chair. First, as an inclusive bit of evidence, let it not 
be overlooked that public exhortations “to an immediate and com- 
plete change of conduct and character’’ were not alien to the pro- 


°8 Pesikta R. (ed. Friedmann), p. 161; Pirké de R. Eleazar, 43, end; cited 
by L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Phila., 1913, 1928, IV, p. 233, IV, p. 339. 
See also Klausner, 5S1w"3 ‘WOT YW. Jerusalem, 1927. pp. 274f. 

29 Op. cit., p. 369. 

30 “Tsrael will not completely repent (75133 AWN) until Elijab comes,” 
Pirké de R. E., ibid. Cf. Philo, De exsecrationibus, 8 (ed. Cohn-Wendland, 
VI, p. 374): ris adOpdas mpds aperny peraBorjs. 

31 Abrahams, op. cit., ibid. 

32 [. c., 8f. The citations in this and the succeeding notes are from Gins- 
berg. However, his reference to Philo is erroneously made to De praemiis et 
poenis, 8. 

33h. Sanhedrin 97b—98a; j. Taanit I, 63d; Pirké de R. Eleazar, 43; 
Tanhuma (ed. Buber) III, 111. Cf. R. Jonathan’s dictum: M2WN md 
Mwai MS Na pW b. Yoma 86b. 
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venance of our Gospel.34 Secondly, our Gospel does not hesitate to 
represent Jesus, the alleged Messiah himself preaching repentance 
in 1 15, and this phenomenon conflicts directly with the spirit of 
the haggadah. Thirdly, the juxtaposition of the exhortations to 
repent and to “believe” in 1 15, and to the miraculous cures in 
6 12, points definitely away from any affinity between Markan 
peravoia and Jewish teshubah. In fact, the repentance preached 
by John “for the remission of sins” involving only baptism and 
confession is nothing short of antithetical to the connotation of the 
Jewish idea, which emphasized the making of reparation and ask- 
ing the pardon of the wronged.*® Lastly, regarding the similarity 
noted by Biichler, the association of repentance with confession, it 
seems justifiable to rate this point as of minor value, or, indeed, to 
go so far as to question whether it be distinctively Jewish. 

Now then, having noted both the positive and the negative evid- 
ence, it appears that no conclusive affinity to the Jewish mind can 
be established for the Markan portrayal of the Baptist. Consequently 
it remains for the historian to recognize that the actual Palestinian 
John has undergone such a radical transformation in our Gospel 


that one finds it impossible to determine the historical personality 
and the concrete nature of his public effort.*® 

Somewhat of an insight into the process and influences governing 
this transformation may be gained by observing that although the 
Markan portrayal leaves (unintentionally perhaps) the impression 
that John’s mission was xon-nationalistic, it has not yet been 


34 Moore, op. cit., ibid., citing as his authority, P. Wendland, Die Helle- 
nistisch-Rémische Kultur, 1912, pp. 79—96. In connection with Mk. 617—29, 
it is noteworthy that is was in Rome that the Cynic preachers Diogenes 
and Heras nere flogged and beheaded, respectively, for having denouneed 
Titus and Bernice in public; Dio Cassius, LXV, 15. The general spriritual 
atmosphere is significant even if one deelines to recognize the direct in- 
fluence suggested by Bacon, JBL, 42 (1923), pp. 131—139. 

35 Baba Kamma VIII, 7, and b. Yoma 87a. 

36 This happens to coincide with a statement made by A. Schweitzer, 
Das Messianitits- und Leidensgeheimnis. Tibingen-Leipzig, 1901, p. 48. But 
he finds no difficulty with the representation of John both as a prophet who 
preached repentance and asa baptizer. As for his theory that John considered 
himself the forerunner of Elijah (ibid., 43ff.) neither Mk. nor the haggadah 
know of such person. 
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strongly affected by the anti-nationalistic polemic adhering to 
Christian baptism, as the representations of the later Synoptists 
have:3? “Do not presume to say to yourselves, “We have our fa- 
ther, Abraham,’ for I say to you that God is able to raise up 
children of Abraham from these stones!” (Mt. 39; cf. Lk. 3 s). 
Clearly, we have here two stages of one process. And already in 
the first of these, the transformation has progressed so far that it 
has carried the Gospel-writer far away from Judaism and its 
homeland. 


37 Klausner, Jesus, p. 246, would accept the Mt.-Lk. notice as the more 
historical merely on the ground of ex nihilo nihil fit. See the criticism of this 
point in a review by M. Die nn, Festschrift zum 75jahrigen Bestehen des 
Jiidisch-theologischen Seminars Fraenckelscher Stiftung. Breslau, 1929, vol. II, 





p. 48. 
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AN APOCALYPTIC REINCARNATION 


PAUL F. LAUBENSTEIN 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


ETURNING from the Passion Play of 1930, Edward A. Steiner 
remarked, “I found that Broadway had come to Oberammer- 
gau; but on Broadway, before sailing, I had gone to see a show 
and I had seen God. I witnessed there a play which for two hours 
actually created something of that mood which thirty years ago 
made the Passion Play so distinctive.”—No negligible factor in 


producing this impression, one not peculiar to Dr. Steiner, are the 
Negro spirituals which throughout “The Green Pastures’ offer 
such pertinent emotional comment upon the reenacted vicissitudes 
of an oppressed people. For an age with “‘futilitarian’’ leanings it 
is also grateful comment, with its fundamental note of confidence 
in the nature of things, its assurance, despite all experiences to the 
contrary, that life is not unfriendly to the realization of the highest 
human values, its trust in the not-too-far-off vindication of right- 
eousness. This too is the basic philosophy of the apocalyptic liter- 
ature which flourished in Jewish and Christian circles from about 
200 B.C. to 150 A.D. 

One of the most striking religious and literary parallels in all 
history is that between this Jewish-Christian apocalyptic (two of 
whose exemplars are to be found in the canonical literature in the 
books of Daniel and Revelation—there are also apocalyptic sections 
elsewhere in the Bible) and the Aframerican apocalyptic psalmody, 
born some two thousand years later in a land undreamed of by the 
early Jewish-Christian authors; its black originators deriving it 
from Scripture, yet utilizing it and making it their very own with 
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a whole-hearted appreciation that entitles their work to rank as an 
authentic manifestation of the type—a reincarnation in ebony. 

Steeped in the atmosphere of the Bible as the spirituals are, it is 
also obvious that their creators did not feel equally attracted to all 
parts of the Book. Uponits legislation, its Wisdom literature, its more 
advanced ethics and theology they drew scarcely at all. Of its his- 
tory, its narrative and its apocalyptic on the other hand they made 
abundant use. For this choice of subject matter there appear to be 
three good reasons, which may be given passing reference here: 

1) The African’s perceptual consciousness!—his native tendency 
to “think” in terms of pictures, sounds, motion and his emotions 
rather than in the more generalized, abstract concepts of Western 
culture—was at once attracted to those portions of Holy Writ 
which most easily and readily fit into the categories of his men- 
tation. What the African slave did with the versions of Christianity 
presented to him by the emotional Methodism of the time and by 
the Baptists with their dramatic symbolism finds reflection in the 
spirituals, which both reveal what he selected from this Christianity 
and record his recasting of that which he received in terms of the 
impressions produced in his perceptual consciousness. A few fami- 
liar lines from these songs will serve to illustrate their prevailing 
perceptuality, which may be differentiated into four forms: visual, 
as in “I looked over Jordan, What did I see ?;”’ auditory, as in “My 
Lord, he calls me, He calls me by the thunder, The trumpet sounds 
within-a my soul;” kinesthetic, as in “Gonna walk all over God’s 
heaven;” affective, as in “Sometimes I feel like a motherless child.” 
Thus psychologically predisposed, the Negro found the biblical 
apocalyptic with its sensuous imagery and its large emotional con- 
tent particularly appealing. 

2) The slave’s attraction to apocalyptic is to be explained also 
in the light of his immediate needs and his social situation, the 
similarity between which and that of the oppressed children of 
Israel in Egypt and in Babylonia he quickly perceived. The identi- 
fication of his own case with that of the latter was an easy next 
step; he claimed their cause as his cause, and used the biblical in- 
cidents to interpret his own condition. 


1) Cf. Paul F. Laubenstein, “Race Values in Aframerican Music,” in 
The Musical Quarterly, July 1930, p. 378—403. 
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3) Jewish-Christian apocalyptic appealed to the Aframerican 
again because he observed within it certain ideas and practices 
which if not identical with were at least closely analogous to those 
he brought with him from the mother country. The “carry-over” 
from one to the other was a simple affair. The theory of “indepen- 
dent origins” may perhaps be sufficient to account for most of such 
resemblances (which I shall discuss shortly), without attempting 
to attribute them to a common Asiatic derivation, to early Semitic 
contacts by way of Arabia, or to the later Islamic invasion. Philo- 
logians have also noted certain similarities between Semitic lan- 
guages and the various Bantu dialects. The intricate question 
possible Negro-Semitic relationship however it is unnecessary 
here to discuss. While tribal disintegration in the new world 
and the new modus vivendi assisted the Negro’s short racial me- 
mory to forget much of his past, yet it was undoubtedly true that 
given the proper stimuli, certain age-old, deep-seated racial ideas 
and usages (among which were these apocalyptic analogues) lin- 
gering on in the sub-conscious, were recalled, and answering to a 
need, were caught up and given a new development in the new 
religion, in some instances with slight persuasion. 

Fully to appreciate these three factors is to understand the con- 
genital ease with which the Negro selected from Christianity just 
those elements which he did to form his own religion. They help us 
to see why his religion was largely apocalyptic and other-worldly. 

One may assume that the slave knew nothing of the existence 
of the apocalyptic literature in the Hebrew and the Christian apo- 
cryphas, or in that extra-apocryphal collection of books known as 
the Pseudepigrapha. Although he himself produced excellent liter- 
ature of the type, it is doubtful if he could have given a clear 
definition of the term “apocalyptic.” Yet the Negro did not have 
to be laboriously taught what apocalyptic was nor how to use it. 
There was that in his African make-up which rendered knowledge 
of the type easy once he was introduced to it, and this together 
with his circumstances took care of the latter. 

Certain it is that the Negro’s appropriation of apocalyptic was 
no mere borrowing. Departures from the type he made, which 
those who choose may call development. He omitted, he added, 
he freely adapted. Yet the apocalyptic which permeates the spiri- 
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tuals is essentially the biblical history and apocalyptic refracted 
through the three-fold medium of the slave’s perceptual conscious- 
ness, his own situation and certain features of his African cultural 
background. A glance at the characteristics of the resultant pro- 
duct reveals the similarities to as well as the variations from its 
inspiring Jewish-Christian source, likewise the individuality of the 
Negro’s utilization of that source. 

First, as to the similarities: 

1) This is literature of affliction; in both cases it is the outgrowth 
of trial and oppression. The Jew had had ample opportunity to 
know the meaning of involuntary subjection under Egyptian, As- 
syrian, Chaldean, Persian, Greek and Roman. The books of Daniel 
and Revelation are the reactions respectively of the Jews to the 
persecutions under Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) in the fourth decade 
of the second century B.C., and of the Christians (mostly converted 
Jews) to those of the Romans in the latter half of the first century 
A.D. If the Jewish-Christian apocalyptic spoke of “the transgres- 
sion that maketh desolate” and of the “woman drunken with the 
blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus,” 
the Negro slave sang, ““Nobody knows the trouble I see,” “My 
way’s cloudy;” he sang of his “heavy burden” and of his (own) 
people “oppressed so hard they could not stand, Let my people 
go.” The spirituals are sometimes called “sorrow songs.” 

2) A highly developed sentiment among the blacks of Africa is 
the feeling of being “God’s mane’ (While the religion of the Bantu 
was prevailingly polydemonistic rather than monotheistic, yet he 
had had bequeathed to him by his earlier pygmy subjects the idea 
of one creator God, known in some sections as Mawu—the heavenly 
coverer. The idea lingered on together with his more active and 
potent animism.) If a man knew that he was God’s property, then 
he could be assured of his care. The Jewish analogue is of course 
the idea of the chosen nation which Jehovah is covenant-bound to 
protect in defense of the greatness of his name ... The “saints” of 
biblical apocalyptic become “the brethren,” “God’s chillun,” “my 
(his) people,” those who have “come through” or “gotten out of 
the wilderness” (been converted). Hence, “Everybody talkin’ 
bout-a heaven ain’t-a goin there,” no, only “his people.” 

3) This idea of divine favoritism led in apocalyptic to the adop- 
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tion of an optimistic attitude toward the future, even while that 
toward the present could be none other than pessimistic. In both, 
the cry goes up, “How long shall these things be ?” To which the 
Negro answers, “Stand the storm, it won’t be long, We’ll anchor 
by and by.” While he moans, “I’m rolling through an unfriendly 
world,” he consoles himself with the thought, “I know the other 
world is not like this.”” He grasps an important feature of the type 
in his simple “God knows ‘tis a better day an dis a-comin’.” The 
immediate purpose of the literature is indeed to “cheer the weary 
traveler” until the “time of the end” or “along the heavenly way.” 
Patience befits the elect, who are enjeined to “Keep a-inchin’ 
along like the poor inch worm,” for “We'll soon be free;” “By and 
by I’m goin’ to lay down my heavy load.” The slave was equally 
prepared to enjoy the conditions of the Great Reversal whether it 
was to take place in this world or in the next, or in both. The 
spirituals themselves do not bother to make clear the locus of the 
action. In any case “I’m going to hold out to the end.” Here is 
apocalyptic faith par excellence. 

And here too appears the “compensatory” utility of apocalyptic 
to both Jew and Negro. As food is compensatory for hunger, hope 
for despair, and love for loneliness, so this literature of cheer with 
its promises of better things to come enabled these two peoples to 
rise superior to the hard conditions of bondage to overlords against 
whom it would have been folly to rebel. It exhibits a confidence in 
a universe that has something better to offer human beings than 
suffering and pain, a trust that these are not finalities, that they have 
a meaning beyond themselves, and that a good meaning. Righteous- 
ness must be vindicated, if not now, then soon; if not here, then 
hereafter at the hands of a righteous, omnipotent God. “Great Day! 
The righteous marching. God’s going to build up Zion’s walls!’ No 
harm can possibly befall the good man or nation in this life or in any 
other—‘You may bury me in the East, you may bury me in the 
West, But in that morning my soul will be at rest.” The apocalyptic 
in both cases has this underlying religious philosophy of life. It kept 
Jew and Negro from sinking down and from altogether yielding 
to despondency, the Negro vicarioulsy inserting himself into the 
situations of the enslaved and released Hebrews, and further 
sustaining himself upon the promises of Christian apocalyptic. 
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In fact, the Negro went the Hebrew one better in this regard. 
He did “sing the songs of Jehovah in a foreign land.”’ Not content 
to hang his harp upon the willows, in virtue of his religion, he even 
forged there songs of joy. Not only was his religion the “opiate” 
which enabled him spiritually to transcend his slavery; beyond 
that, and not exceptionally, it caused him to realize some of his 
own higher potentialities! For without his appropriation of the 
Jewish-Christian tradition, we should have been deprived of the 
spirituals. 

4) Much as the sufferers might desire the immediate approach 
of the better day, it was not for them to take any active steps to 
speed its coming. Although various apocalyptic schemes were pre- 
sented in the Jewish-Christian tradition, each with its apparatus 
and its figures, yet it was recognized that both the time and the 
exact manner of its appearing after all rested with God alone. This 
accorded well with the African’s tendency to expect of the working 
of unseen powers what the Western scientific mind believes is mat- 
ter for human initiative. To which must be added the consideration 
that the Negro is upon the whole a peace-loving soul. His religion, 
fortunately enough, therefore included no plan of remedial action 
for his social ills. Several ill-advised attempts of the Jews in New 
Testament times to “force the Kingdom” by armed revolt against 
the overwhelming might of Rome naturally came to grief. All of 
which did not prevent the Negro from picturing to himself—on the 
basis of the biblical apocalyptic, but altered to meet his own needs— 
how the Great Day would be ushered in. 

5) Certainly he believed with most apocalyptic writers that a 
prominent feature of it would be the final judgment scene. Neither 
the idea of the resurrection of the body (the whole man) nor of a 
place whither the departed went (e.g. the Dahomey Srahman- 
dazi) to await their reappearing were foreign to the African black. 
Since similar ideas are closely connected with that of the Great 
Assize in the earlier literature, the Negro had no difficulty in 
taking over entire this three-fold piece of apocalyptic apparatus. He 
fully appreciated the terror and the sublimity of this mighty “Day 
of Jehovah.” “My Lord’s a-writin’ all de time,” and assured that 
the Divine Bookkeeper has recorded his name, the poet sings, 
“‘Dese bones gwine ter rise again” (perhaps with reference to Eze- 
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kiel’s vision rather than to Paul’s theology), when “Gabriel blows 
his trumpet” on “that great gittin’ up mornin’” and when “that 
great general roll will be called.” Belief in a dualism of good and 
evil spirits as representatives of the powers made easy within 
Christianity transition to the belief in angels and in the archangel 
Gabriel, and in demons with their head Satan, the dualistic coun- 
terpart of the good God, to whose abode hell would be consigned 
on the last day the unregenerate. 

6) Part of the terror of the judgment scene was inspired by the 
expectation of the natural cataclysms which according to apoca- 
lyptic were to accompany the final dénouement. “See those sinners 
tremble and fall, [and say] Rocks and mountains, don’t fall on me.” 
“The rocks and the mountains will all flee away” on that day. 
Then “Every star refused toshine”’ and “The moon a-bleedin’ drips 
away into blood.” “When this world’s on fiar, Do remember me!” 

7) Such pictures as these filled the perceptual consciousness of 
the Negro author with an awful delight, and they also reveal the 
vivid and concrete imagery of his apocalyptic. It was but another 
factor which drew him to the biblical archetype. For the Hebrew 
likewise tended to “think” in terms of pictures, sounds, motions, 
his emotions and his imagination. Apocalyptic gave this tendency 
full sway, and there were appealing elements borrowed from his 
contacts with Babylonia and Persia which he did not fail to turn 
to good account: grotesque, composite figures, beasts, a personal 
devil, resurrection of the body, the judgment, etc. 

8) On the great day of judgment will also appear the Messiah 
—variously referred to by the Negro—to reward “‘God’s chillun,” 
the brethren, the saved with a heavenly passage. “Jesus will come 
by and by;” “O, yes, yonder comes my Lord.” A favorite figure 
was that of the gospel train pulling in at the station with Jesus 
as the conductor coming to carry the redeemed “home,” to free- 
dom, to rest: “Git on board chillun;’’ “Git your ticket ready.” 
(The possession of a ticket, possible only for the ransomed, was 
a matter of vital concern.) Another was that of the “good ole ship 
o’ Zion,” with King Jesus as captain steaming into the harbor. Or 
it is hoped that Massa Jesus will ‘‘send some valiant soldier to turn 
back Pharaoh’s army!” 

9) Anonymity and composite authorship characterize both the 
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Jewish and the Negro apocalyptic. In the case of the former, 
pseudonymity was often resorted to, and a contemporary docu- 
ment was put forth as the work of some ancient worthy in the hope 
of enhancing its authority, securing for it a wide acceptance and 
perhaps entrance into the sacred canon. Veiled and uncomplimen- 
tary allusions to ruling personages, to nations and events made it 
expedient too to keep the authorship of this literature a secret. 
Copyright was unknown; the literature once produced became 
common property, and parts or the whole, intact or altered, might 
be embodied into a later apocalyptic work with no questions asked. 
Nor would the procedure be thought strange. In fact, many scho- 
lars hold the book of Revelation to be an earlier Jewish work re- 
edited and adapted to meet the requirements of the Christian 
writer. Some also hold this to be true of the apocalyptic sections of 
the Synoptic gospels (Mark 13, Matt. 24—25, and Luke 21). 

As for the Negro apocalyptic, pseudonymity may at once be 
dismissed. There was no motive for it, nor was it used. The process 
by which it came into being however made it both anonymous and 
of composite authorship. The spirituals as a whole are the result 
of the Negro’s “singing his flowing consciousness into song, occa- 
sionally, improvisationally and communally—’’ well illustrated in 
the wake scene of the play “Porgy.” Depending upon the circum- 
stances and upon the degree and quality of inspiration, one or a 
dozen persons might be responsible for the birth of a spiritual. Like 
the earlier apocalyptic, the spirituals too were common property 
and one might feel free to incorporate as much or as little of one 
spiritual into another as one desired, a practice resorted to espe- 
cially when the Muse nodded. “It is the real nature of these songs 
to live an oral and a fluid, not a printed and a stereotyped exist- 
ence. Versions of any one spiritual may therefore be numerous, 
and the manner of singing them will also vary from place to place.” 
This helps to account for the frequent lack of logical coherence in 
any one song, for the patchwork, scissors-and-paste quality of many. 
There is probably no literature in the Western world in which con- 
text amounts to so little; and he who expects to find continuity of 
thought between the various lines of a stanza, between stanza and 
refrain, or between the various stanzas in a spiritual will often seek 

2 Op. cit., p. 391 ff. 
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in vain. When one speaks of Aframerican apocalyptic psalmody 
therefore, one refers merely to the apocalyptic material contained 
in the total number of spirituals (some six hundred). Considerations 
of rhythm, euphony, and imagination generally took precedence 
over the claims of logical coherence. The song once started had to 
be kept going at all costs. There was no tracing the course of a 
spiritual’s development after the germinal refrain had been sent 
into the air. It might pass a highly kaleidoscopic existence, ex- 
panding by continual but not always consistent accretions—it 
might also die. 

10) One interesting feature of apocalyptic in particular the Afri- 
can did not need to learn. This was the cryptic use of words; the 
employment of words and expressions with a double, esoteric mean- 
ing; the resort upon certain occasions to symbolism, veiled allu- 
sions and equivocal utterances. A notable instance of this among 
the Ba Rongas is called the Ku Pamba. The black man is also 
familiar with secret, conventional and trade languages reserved for 
specific usages. 

In the Jewish-Christian apocalyptic, this feature is manifested 
likewise in the mystic and symbolic use of numbers—seven, ten, 
twelve, twenty-four and seventy being favorites. The use of the 
number six hundred and sixty-six in the Apocalypse of St. John 
is an illustration of gematria, whereby the “wise” reader, by con- 
verting the number into its suspected literal equivalent and adding 
up the numbers represented therein may either confirm or disprove 
his suspicions. The number in this case is very likely meant to 
stand for the emperor Nero Caesar, a villain of the drama, whose 
name may not openly be mentioned. Although three and seven 
were sacred numbers to the black African, numerology plays little 
or no part in his apocalyptic. An arithmetical sense has never been 
the strongest of his gifts. 

But the literature in both cases abounds in sub rosa allusions to 
certain personages and events. To make direct reference to these 
would have been to invite disaster. Thus, by the “little horn” and 
“‘a contemptible person” in Daniel is meant the oppressor Antiochus 
Epiphanes; by “Babylon” and the “woman sitting on seven moun- 
tains” in Revelation is denoted Rome, and there are guarded re- 
ferences to the Nero resurrection myth. Later Jewish-Christian 
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apocalyptists did not hesitate to revamp conceptions of earlier 
writers and give them new meanings to accord with new situations. 
For example, the “abomination of desolation” of Daniel was ap- 
propriated in the Synoptic apocalyptic; the “time, times and half 
a time” and the vision of seventy weeks (originally from Jeremiah) 
from the same book were reinterpreted in the Apocalypse. 

Now the significant fact is that the Negro followed precisely the 
same procedure as the later apocalyptists. He made the biblical 
history and apocalyptic itself his own secret language, informing 
certain apt scriptural phrases with a meaning familiar enough to 
the slaves, but whose exact import it was the design to conceal 
from their masters. The late Professor J. W. Work of Fisk Uni- 
versity wrote, ““We know for a fact that it was never intended that 
the world should understand the slave music. It was a kind of 
secret pass-word into their lives.” Hence the popularity of the 
story of the Egyptian bondage and release, of the wilderness jour- 
ney, of the crossing over Jordan and of the entrance at last into 
the Promised Land. The tale was rendered doubly attractive by 
the fact that the Negro also saw symbolized therein his experience 
of personal salvation: bondage to sin; the struggle with sin (Satan), 
i. e. the “mourner coming through the wilderness ;” leading to con- 
version, i. e. “getting out of the wilderness” (release-placed here); 
which numbered one among the “sanctified” who alone were quali- 
fied (at death) to “cross over Jordan”—to the Negro a sort of 
heavenly Styx—into heaven. So when he sang, “When Israel was 
in Egypt land, Oppressed so hard they could not stand, Let my 
people go—Go down Moses,” he was not rehearsing ancient history ; 
he was musicalizing his own slavery and his own personal experi- 
ence too, and linking his own case with that of “God’s chosen 
people.” The identification stands out still more clearly in the line, 
‘Wish I had died in the Egypt land.” The “Promised Land” may 
mean heaven; it may also mean any place north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. Compare also, “Didn’t my Lord deliver Daniel (or 
Jonah) ?”—the inference to be drawn is apparent. 

That the slave himself realized he was using religious phraseology 
to camouflage an esoteric meaning is revealed by the remark of 
Col. Higginson’s Negro drummer boy, who observed concerning the 
line “De Lord will call us home,” in the spiritual “We'll soon be 

19 
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free,” ‘Dey [i. e. the slaves] tink de Lord mean for say de Yankees.” 
Similarly with the word “heaven” and its synonym “home,” which 
may refer either to an abode in the skies or vaguely to freedom, or 
any place of refuge from the lash. “Trouble” is not only moral con- 
flict or striving of conscience, but also the Negro’s practical woes 
as they have to do with his master, the driver, the government. 
The slave’s tendency to rest his case with the Lord, his pacifistic 
temper and considerations of expediency are perhaps sufficient to 
account for the very few direct expressions of discontent with 
existing conditions. Such are: “Run, Nigger (or Mary), Run;” 
“Many Thousands Go;” “Done Wid Driber’s Dribin’;” “Mother, 
is Massa Gwine Sell Us ?;” “Oh, Freedom;” ‘“‘Holy Bible” (refrain) ; 
“Slavery Chain.” 

When he desired to voice dissatisfaction with his lot, and his 
yearning for freedom, he preferred to have recourse to the double 
meaning of apocalyptic. Yet it would be a dull slave driver or 
master indeed who would fail to suspect the purely religious quality 
of such utterances as: “Run to Jesus, shun the danger,” with which 
may be placed, “Run, Mourner, Run! Low, says the Bible, Low is - 
the way,” and “Steal Away to Jesus,” with their apparent refer- 
ences to the religious meeting; “The rocks and the mountains will 
all flee away, And you shall have a new hiding place that day” — 
(italics mine); “Reign, Master Jesus, Reign” —idling in the cabin 
was so much more pleasant than toil under the hot sun. 

The approach of the war, however, the hope of release which its 
progress held out, and the sight of soldiers (particularly those of 
the Union army) in the field gave rise, for reasons which the slave 
himself best knew to an unparalleled interest in a militant type of 
religion. Some of the spirituals fairly bristle with military expres- 
sions whose ingenuousness again many an overseer and owner must 
well have doubted. How could they fail to understand that when 
the Negro sang, “Going to write to Massa Jesus, To send some 
valiant soldier, To turn back Pharaoh’s army, Hallelu’,” he quite 
obviously had in mind “Massa Linkum,” the Messianic Yankee and 
the Confederate army? Jesus also becomes “Captain” of the deli- 
vering army, one who wants “valiant, true-hearted men” (“no 
cowards ’’) in his “Union band” to fight this “gospel war.” The poet 
sings of “firing off dat gospel gun,” of the “righteous marching,” of 
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“going to take his breastplate, sword and shield, And march out bold- 
ly in the field,” for “God’s going to build up Zion’s walls,” of “dis-a 
Union,” of enlistments and commissions, of the heavenborn or re- 
born soldier, of men-of-war, of soldiers of the cross, of the roll-call. 

Further local references are easily discernible in, “When this 
warfare’ll be ended,” “My army [Union] cross over,” “Babylon’s 
fallen to rise no more,” “This is the year of Jubilee,” “The Lord 
has set his people free,” “Satan’s camp’s afiar.” 

All of which is typically apocalyptic. A higher degree of literary 
skill and greater finesse Jewish and Christian writers undoubtedly 
displayed in their use of the double meaning, but they did not 
surpass the Negroes either in the abandon with which they gave 
themselves to this device or in their understanding of it. 

So much then for the similarities between the ancient and the 
Negro apocalyptic. Derivative in the case of the latter ? Yes. And yet 
more than merely derivative it is, in that once he made the acquain- 
tance of the type and became familiar with its apparatus, the Negro 
“went on his own,” thoroughly assimilated it and passed it through 
the crucible of his own genius, whence emerged a peculiar apocalyp- 
tic,largely biblical in its phraseology, but unmistakably Negroid in its 
appropriation of the type, in its form and its development. 


If further evidence of the more-than-derivative character of this 
Negro literature be required, it may be found in certain departures 
from the type which its authors quite unconsciously made in re- 
sponse to their own needs, situation and temper. 

1) It was in the matter of form that the Negro poet departed 
most widely from his prototype. I have classified the Aframerican 
apocalyptic as psalmody. The basic musical form involved is that 
of the antiphon- alternation of solo with chorus—, the mold in which 
the black African from time immemorial had cast his own native 
chants and songs, words and music being born together. (It is 
doubtful if the slave even knew that Hebrew psalms had been sung 
antiphonally.) Into this congenial—one might almost say “‘congeni- 
tal”—form, ready to hand, the Negro naturally enough poured his 
apocalyptic. It determined the form which the literature took: 
song intended to be rendered a capella by a leader and chorus. Here 
too, poetry and music are inseparable. The spirituals were literally 

19* 
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sung into existence, in the field, at work, at home, in the meeting, 
anywhere. For one person to “recite” the spirituals is to make them 
absurd. The Negro’s individualistic religion, presently to be men- 
tioned, coupled with his musical inheritance, acting upon the bibli- 
cal apocalyptic succeeded in producing a unique phenomenon—a 
lyric, antiphonal apocalyptic! 

Two other factors to a lesser degree also helped to influence the 
form of this literature. From Baptist and Methodist hymnody, but 
particularly from Methodist camp-meeting hymns, the Negro learn- 
ed how to compose the rhymed stanza, which he sometimes uses 
in a modified form. Largely responsible for the modification is his 
love of a lilting phrase. His incapacity to resist its hypnotic appeal 
is evidenced in the repetitious character of his native chants. In 
most of the spirituals one finds a rhythmic key-line comprising 
from a third to a half of the refrain, and very often also the second 
and the fourth lines of the stanza; for example: “Standing in the 
need of prayer,” or “That’s what Satan’s a-grumbling about,” or 
“Coming for to carry me home.” Such repetition may bore the 
Occidental, but never the Negro. For him there is only one thing 
better than a good rhythmical figure, and that is more of it. In- 
cidentally this method saves poetic effort! 

Now while the Jewish-Christian apocalyptic contains passages 
highly poetical in utterance and some scattered fragments of what 
may be called “song” (as in the Apocalypse), it is prevailingly prose 
and was never meant to be sung. It usually takes the form of a 
series of visions seen by some man of God and “sealed up” until nearly 
the “time of the end,” when the “newly discovered” document is 
to be read for the comfort and consolation of the oppressed saints. 

2) That the slave under his trying conditions could sing at all 
is testimony to a spiritual buoyancy made all the more remarkable 
in that he added thereto a saving sense of humor, thus informing 
his apocalyptic with an occasional “pious hilarity” utterly foreign 
to the Jewish-Christian brand, which despite its optimism toward 
the future may on the whole be characterized as “grim.”’ Never- 
theless, he is always reverent in his treatment of the biblical saints. 
(Mr. Roark Bradford frequently assumes a too-excessive familiarity 
on the part of the Negro with the worthies of Scripture.) In parti- 
cular could he discern an element of humor in contemplating the 
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spectacle of Satan’s discomfiture at the hands of God or of Jesus. 
“Ef you want to see ole Satan run, Jes’ fire off dat gospel gun.” 
“Ole Satan’s mad and I am glad, He missed that soul he thought 
he had—That’s what Satan’s a-grumbling about.” He is ever in- 
ferior to Captain Jesus; even his worst efforts are reversed by God 
for good: “Ole Satan like dat hunting dog, He hunt dem Christians 
home to God”’—a variant of the “Hound of Heaven” theme. The 
attitude toward him somewhat resembles that found in the mediae- 
val miracle and mystery plays. The Apocalypse too reveals an anti- 
cipatory joy in the imminent destruction of the enemies of God 
and of Satan, but it lacks that underlying reaction of mirth some- 
times felt in the spirituals. 

3) The Jewish-Christian apocalyptic, humanly enough, is loud 
and frequent in its pronouncement of maledictions upon enemies, 
oppressors and evildoers; it rejoices in descriptions of their tor- 
ments in hell. The Christian gospel of love is more than once marred 
by the venom of hate in Revelation, a most unchristian book in this 
regard. Apocalyptic on the whole cannot be said to attain to the spi- 
ritual and ethical heights of the great prophets, of Jesus or of Paul. 

The Negro apocalyptic on the other hand is notable for its almost 
total absence of bitterness or rancor toward those against whom 
under the circumstances one might expect some hatred to be ex- 
pressed. Even its treatment of “ole Satan” or “ole Pharaoh” (the 
Confederacy ?) lacks outright malevolence. Perhaps the nearest the 
slave came to uttering real malice are some thinly veiled asper- 
sions cast upon an “ole nigger driber.”’ The same reasons which 
prevented the Negro from directly voicing his discontent were 
doubtless operative here. Then too, the slave’s thought was fixed 
upon obtaining heaven with its compensatory joys. 

4) The outlook of Jewish-Christian apocalyptic is world-wide. 
It has to do with the relation of foreign nations to the little king- 
dom of Israel or to the Christian saints, with the rise and fall of 
empires, and the final supremacy of God’s people everywhere, this 
supremacy being tantamount to the vindication of righteousness 
throughout the earth. 

What tribal consciousness the African slave possessed had begun 
to disappear by the time the “slaver” bearing him to an American 
port had reached its destination. Distribution to various owners 
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regardless of tribal distinctions hastened its obliteration. He be- 
came a “man of no people” in the course of a few generations. He 
had no tribe or nation to sing about; the most real thing to him 
was his own misery and the hope of release and heaven—for him- 
self first, then for a gradually enlarging circle: family, church, my 
(his) people (a variable quantity, depending upon the breadth of 
the Negro’s outlook, but never very extensive). His knowledge of 
the world outside his own plantation was most limited. Hence it is 
not surprising to find that his religion and his spirituals are decidedly 
individualistic, that in them the pronouns “I’’ and “me” predomi- 
nate. It may possibly be that his “I’’ has also a communal reference 
as with the Hebrews. The fact that the spirituals are usually of com- 
munal origin would lend strength to this conjecture. Lacking the 
world-view of its ancient exemplar with its interest in the working out 
of cosmic justice, the Negro literature in this regard may be thought 
of as apocalyptic writ small. Its scant ethical emphasis on a large 
scale however is abundantly compensated for by its personalsincerity 
and its emotional intensity. It is “heart’s blood made lyric.” 

Owing to the limited horizon of the Negro apocalyptic, one may 
not expect to find there the kind of prediction peculiar to the older 
literature, much of which prediction is detailed history written in 
the future tense, with some real foretelling appended, when the 
writer, who has assumed a position in the past, actually goes bey- 
ond his own day. In the book of Daniel, the number of days until 
the “time of the end” is twice computed—the earlier venture of 
the author having proved incorrect. The second estimate having 
also gone awry, the reader is advised to “go his way till the end be.” 

The slave’s foretelling usually assumes the form of “predictions” 
as to the coming of the “Year of Jubilee” (freedom) and as to the 
Great Day of Judgment with its impressive accompanying pheno- 
mena—these all in due (i. e. God’s) time. 

The extent to which the Negro could thus play “‘free and easy” 
with the type in a manner reflecting his own temperament, needs 
and environment, while at the same time preserving its fundamental 
characteristics, reveals the degree to which he had made it his own. 
The Aframerican apocalyptic psalmody is no mere imitation or 
borrowing of the real thing. The Negro slave actually gave to the 
world a new and distinctive body of apocalyptic literature. 
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T the 1928 session of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis the acquisition of the Rockefeller McCormick manu- 
script of the Greek New Testament was formally announced. Since 
that time the codex has securely taken its place as the third most 
important of its class from the point of view of gospel iconography; 
ranking next after the completely illustrated tetraevangelia, Paris 
Grec 74 and Laurentian VI 23. This year it is our privilege to an- 
nounce the imminent publication of the manuscript, and at the 
same time to submit for criticism a proposed reconstruction of the 
miniatures that have disappeared from the codex. 

In the manuscript at the present time there are fifteen lacunae. 
A careful study of the structure of the codex shows that no less 
than twenty folios have been removed at one time or another. 
These missing leaves represent as many and more lost miniatures. 
The only obvious reason for removing a folio was in order to 
secure the miniature painted on it. 

Six of the lost leaves have been supplied in parchment of a 
later date on which the excised text has been recopied. In no 
instance, however, has there been an attempt to redraw a missing 
picture. The nearest approximation to this is on folio 146 verso, 


1 The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, Vol. I Facsimile with Intro- 
duction by Edgar J. Goodspeed; Vol. II The Text by Donald W. Riddle; 
Vol. IIL The Miniatures by Harold R. Willoughby. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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at the beginning of I John, where the initial letter O in the first 
verse is represented by a fish. Judging from this ichthyoid initial 
it is fortunate that no attempt was made to replace the lost 
miniatures. 

None the less it is both a fascinating and a rewarding endeavor 
to estimate the number and the subject-matter of the missing 
compositions. By observing accurately the number of folios re- 
moved from a gathering and the extent of the text that was in- 
scribed on them, one can estimate the approximate number of 
the lost miniatures. In computing the amount of space occupied 
by the text, however, allowance must be made for a marked 
variation in the number of verses per page between the two main 
divisions of the codex. The verse average in the gospel section is 
twenty-five per page. On praxapostolos folios the verses do not 
average more than twenty per page. 

At different times and by different investigators reasonable 
estimates have been made as to the total number of pictures that 
have been withdrawn. The initial computation by Dr. Donald 
W. Riddle set the number at twenty-one.? A more recent calcul- 
ation by Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed fixes the number at twenty- 
six. Our own investigations lead us to believe that the latter esti- 
mate is nearer the probable number. When all the excised text is 
accounted for, space is left for not more than twenty-nine and not 
less than twenty-five miniatures. 

Between these two limits, the maximum and the minimum, a 
margin of uncertainty must be allowed. Since the extant Rocke- 
feller McCormick tableaux vary considerably in size, the exact 
number of the absent miniatures cannot be stated with certainty. 
In a given instance a person cannot be sure whether one large or 
two small miniatures occupied the prescribed space. For example, 
on folio 16 recto today two scenes take up exactly the same 
amount of space that the singie scene of the Betrayal occupies 
on folio 32 recto. Furthermore, the high probability that some of 


2 Donald W. Riddle in The Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XLVIII 
(1929), p. 249f. 

3 The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, Vol. I Introduction, section 
on “Gaps, Restorations, and Additions.” 
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the missing text illustrations filled entire pages, as does the scene 
of Peter’s Deliverance from Prison (fol. 119 v.), would tend to cut 
down the estimate of numbers toward the minimum limit. At least 
twenty-five more miniatures, then, originally embellished Mrs. 
McCormick’s New Testament. 

With the number of miniatures determined as accurately as 
possible, the subject-matter of the text itself suggests their possible 
themes. Byzantine usage as exemplified in other manuscripts and 
in other media determines which of the possible subjects are the 
probable ones. Finally, directly paralleled cycles cognate to the 
Rockefeller McCormick sequence, illustrate the most likely themes. 
In the matter of portraits, Coislin 200 and Suppl. Gr. 1335 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale exhibit the most suggestive cognates. For 
gospel scenes, the largest number of parallels are to be found in 
the “Four Gospels of Karahissar,” Gree 105 of Leningrad. For the 
Acts illustrations there are no parallels whatever in manuscripts 
of the Greek New Testament. Here one must have recourse to 
monastic psalters and menologia, and chiefly to the Siculo-Byzan- 
tine mosaic cycles in the Cathedral at Monreale and in the Chapel 
Royal at Palermo. All of these cycles give concrete impressions of 
the manner in which the missing motifs were treated during the 
Hellenistic revival that bridged and united the late Comnenian 
and the early Paleologan periods. 

The technique of reconstruction here described is essentially an 
elaboration of that employed by Ceriani in his restorations based 
on the Fragmenta Ambrosiana of Homer’s Iliad.* Such modific- 
ations and extensions have been worked out as the peculiar pro- 
blems of the Chicago codex seemed to demand. 

When this technique is applied to the problems presented by 
the Rockefeller McCormick lacunae, surprisingly definite conclu- 
sions become evident in every instance. These results are summariz- 
ed below in abbreviated fashion in order to invite criticism and 
additional suggestions.® 


4 Ceriani and Ratti, Homeri Iliadis Pictae, Milan: Hoepli, 1905. Intro- 
duction by Ant. M. Ceriani. 

5 Parentheses enclose possible subjects, which yet do not have the highest 
probability in their favor. 
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Proposed Reconstructtons of Lost Mintatures 
I. Preliminary Union with Folio 6. 
1 folio, 1 miniature. 
1. Secondary Frontispiece: Christ in Majesty with Apocalyptic Ani- 
mals. 


In Suppl. Gr. 1335 of the Bibliothéque Nationale a Majestas pairs 
with a Moses miniature on an independent union of colored folios. 
It functions as a frontispiece for the gospel corpus. 
. Quire 1, Mt. 1 1-25 supplied on folios 7 and 8. 
2 folios, 25 verses, 2 miniatures. 
2. Gospel Frontispiece: Portrait of Evangelist Matthew. 
The type of Matthew portrait that originally prefaced Mrs. McCor- 


mick’s first gospel may be seen today in Coislin 200 and Suppl. 
Gr. 1335, and also in Barberini Gr. 449 of the Vatican. 


3. Gospel Headpiece: Christ with Four Prophets. 
Medallions of the Logos Christ and of the four major prophets are 
framed in the Matthew headpiece of Barberini 449. This composition 
was the standard headpiece for the first gospel. 
. Quire 2, Mt. 9 20—s8 missing after fol. 16. 
1 folio, 19 verses, 2 large or 3 small miniatures. 
4. Cure of the Woman with a Hemorrhage. 
A Marcan scene in Leningrad 105 shows how Byzantine artists of 
the early Paleologan period pictured this miracle. 
5. Raising of Jairus’ Daughter. 
In a somewhat crowded fashion a Monreale mosaic in the nave of 


the cathedral suggests what the lost Rockefeller McCormick tableau 
was like. 


(6. Exorcism of the Dumb Demoniac.) 
Laurentian VI 23 has a frieze of this striking exorcism scene. 


. Quire 3, Mt. 20 20b—21 15a@ missing after fol. 26. 
1 folio, 29 verses, 2 miniatures. 
7. The Healing of Two Jericho Blind Men. 
This was a popular subject in East Christian art. A sketch in the 


Byzantine Museum at Athens (Mc. 820) probably closely resembles 
the miniature missing from the Chicago codex. 


8. The Triumphal Entry. 
Leningrad 105 contains two depictions of this important pageant. 


They are much alike. Probably they are much like the lost miniature 
also. 
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V. Quire 8, Lk. 2 27b—3 9a supplied on fol. 60. 
1 folio, 33 verses, 1 large or 2 small miniatures. 
9. Jesus among the Temple Rabbis. 
A frieze in Paris 74 records standard Byzantine tradition on this 


subject. For the reconstruction of the Rockefeller McCormick mi- 
niature the Monreale mosaic should be compared. 


(10. The Preaching of John the Baptist.) 
If this scene was pictured, it probably included the item of the axe 
at the root of the tree. The Baptist scene in the Menologium of Basil. II 
illustrates the incident excellently. 
. Quire 9, Lk. 4 42b—5 33a missing after fol. 63. 
1 folio, 35 verses, 1 miniature. 
11. The Supper in the House of Levi. 
Paris 74 repeats this scene with each narration of the story in each 
of the three synoptic gospels. The three compositions resemble each 
other closely. 
. Quire 9, Lk. 9 36b—10 6a replaced with fol. 70. 
1 folio, 30 verses, 1 large or 2 small miniatures. 
12. Cure of the Epileptic Boy. 
Leningrad 105 gives an abbreviated rendition of this miracle, such 


as the lost miniature presented in somewhat more circumstantial 
fashion. 


(13. Jesus’ Teaching about Childlikeness.) 
This teaching scene is repeated in Paris 74 at every opportunity. 
It may have stood originally in Mrs. McCormick’s Luke, along with 
other didactic tableaux. 
. Quire 11, Lk. 23 ss—24 21a missing after fol. 83. 
2 folios, 38 verses, 4 miniatures. 
14. The Entombment. 
Miniature tradition for this scene is very abundant. Leningrad 105 


has two entombments; one in Luke, and the other in John. They 
are identical in composition. Only the actors are different. 


15. Women Watch the Sepulcher. 


Psalters of the Chludov type picture the watching women in a sepa- 
tate tableau. So also do a few lectionaries and tetraevangelia. Ap- 
parently the Rockefeller McCormick manuscript originally accentuat- 
ed this pictorial subject. 

16. Peter (and John) at the Tomb. 


In Leningrad 105 the Beloved Disciple accompanies the impetuous 
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Peter to the tomb at the end of Luke. It is not unlikely that he did 
so in the miniature that the Chicago codex has lost. 


17. The Walk to Emmaus. 


The Monreale mosaic of this conversational journey may reasonably 
be regarded as of the Rockefeller McCormick type for this scene. 


. Quire 12, Jn. 2 3b—4 10a missing after fol. 87. 
2 folios, 68 verses, 3 miniatures. 
18. The Cana M_racle. 
Doubtless a miniature of the actual miracle itself supplemented the 
scene of the marriage feast on folio 87 verso, as it does in the im- 
portant Leningrad lectionary, Gr. 21, and in Iveron 5 as well. 
19. The Cleansing of the Temple. 
The cathedral mosaic at Monreale gives a vigorous version of this 
conflict scene. It is probably not unlike the lost miniature. 
20. Jesus and the Samaritan Woman. 
This is a frequent East Christian theme. The most pertinent sug- 


gestion for the reconstruction of the Rockefeller McCormick tableau 
is to be found in a miniature in Leningrad 105. 


. Quire 15, Acts 1 1—10@ missing after fol. 105. 
1 folio, 10 verses, 2 miniatures. 
21. Acts Headpiece: Portrait of Luke the Historian. 


It is a fair question whether Luke the historian was pictured seated 
at his writing, as he is inCoislin. 200; or standing in oratorical fashion, 
as he is in Suppl. Gr. 1335. 

22. The Ascension. 


Leningrad 105 has this great tableau at the end of the long con- 


clusion of Mark. The composition was highly standardized in Byzan- 
tine art. 


. Quire 16, Acts 7 58b—9 3 missing after fol. 114. 
2 folios, 44 verses, 2 large or 3 small miniatures. 
(23. Peter and Simon Magus.) 


Monastic psalters include marginal vignettes that picture this dra- 
matic clash. 


24. Philip and the Ethiopian Eunuch. 


Monastic psalters and the Menologium of Basil. II preserve Byzan- 
tine renditions of this scene. in the former it is supplemented by the 
baptism of the eunuch. 


25. The Conversion of Paul. 


Dramatic Siculo-Byzantine mosaics at Palermo and Monreale picture 
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Paul at the very moment when he falls to the ground in blindness. 
So, in all probability, did the lost Rockefeller McCormick miniature. 
. Quire 18, Acts 16 39b—17 22 missing after fol. 125. 
1 folio, 23 verses, 1 large miniature. 
26. Paul sends out Silas and Timothy. 
In the presbyterium at Monreale this is the climatic scene in the 
Pauline cycle. If it stood in Mrs. McCormick’s Acts it would be 
located in this lacuna. 
. Quire 19, Acts 19 25b—20 7a missing after fol. 127. 
1 folio, 23 verses, 1 large miniature. 
27. Ecstatic Meeting of Peter and Paul. 
The Petrine and Pauline mosaic cycles both at Palermo and Mon- 
reale are tied together effectively by this dramatic reconciliation 
scene. This was probably the last scene in Mrs. McCormick’s Acts. 
. Quire 21, If Pt. 3 11b—I Jn. 1 9a supplied on fol. 146. 
1 folio, 16 verses, 1 large miniature. 
28. Epistle Headpiece: Portrait of Apostle John. 
Coislin. 200 has a dignified depiction of the Apostle John that doubt- 
less has validity for the restoration of the portrait cut out at this 
point. 
. Quire 22, Jude 14—Rom. 1 26a supplied on fol. 151. 
2 folios, 37 verses, 1 large miniature (1 page blank). 
29. Epistle Headpiece: Portrait of Apostle Paul. 
The lost portrait of the Apostle Paul may most confidently be 
supplied from the apostolos section of Coislin. 200. 
XVI. Lost Psalter after fol. 206. 


66 folios, 18 miniatures. 


The last folio of Mrs. McCormick’s codex, as it stands today, 
carries on its verso the remnants of a defaced miniature, from 
which the pigment has been almost completely abraded, leaving 
the underdrawing exposed. These sketch lines have been rightly 
interpreted as a portrayal of King David as a musician in an out- 
of-doors setting. Since this scene served almost invariably as a 
psalter frontispiece, it is most probable that originally Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s codex concluded with a psalter. It was, of course, a liturgical 
psalter including the odes and canticles from the Old Testament 
and the New, as well as the psalms proper. 
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A comparison of the number of folios in the Chicago Testament 
with the foliation of Suppl. Gr. 1335 provides a clue regarding the 
size of the lost psalter. The Paris codex completes the New Testa- 
ment on 257 leaves. In its original state the Chicago codex carried 
this text on 220 folios—approximately six-sevenths as many. The 
psalter section of the Paris manuscript numbers 77 folios. The 
proportions recorded above for the New Testament sections would 
indicate that the lost psalter included 66 leaves. 

These folios were miniatured with pictures framed like the David 
frontispiece. Hence the psalter would class in the aristocratic rather 
than the monastic-theological group.® Its illustrations would be 
definitely in the illusionistic, Alexandrian tradition; and its proto- 
type would be no less great an exemplar than the Paris Psalter, 
Grec 139. 

There is a very closely knit group of thirteenth century psalters 
that belong to the same family as Mrs. McCormick’s manuscript: 
Laura B 26 written by the same scribe; Suppl. Gr. 1335 written 
in a closely related hand and miniatured by the same school of 
artists; Add. Ms. 11836 of the British Museum and Berlin Oct. 13 
that are less closely related. The pictorial themes in these psalters 
are so nearly invariable that from them the subject-matter of the 
miniatures in the lost psalter may be inferred with considerable 
confidence. 

Suppl. Gr. 1335, which has apparently lost none of its miniatured 
leaves, contains the largest cycle of scenes, seventeen altogether. 
They are very similar to extant Rockefeller McCormick tableaux 
in style, iconography, and color scale. All of these subjects may 
have been pictured in the missing psalter. Accordingly they are 
listed individually, with the texts that they illustrate specifically 
indicated. 


Miniatures in the Psalter Section of Suppl. Gr. 1335 
I. The Psalms 


Fol. 258v. The Prophet David and His Musicians. 
259 r. Kind David and Abishag. 


® See J. J. Tikkanen, Die Psalterillustration im Mittelalter, Helsingfors, 
1895. Compare also A. Springer, Die Psalter-Illustrationen im friihen Mittel- 
alter, Leipzig, 1880. 
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Fol. 260v. The Musician David. 
261 r. Psalter Headpiece: Jesus Christ. 
282v. The Prophet Nathan Denounces King David. 
296v. Christ Teaching the People (Psalm 78). 
325 r. The Combat between David and Goliath (Psalm 151). 


II. The Odes and Canticles 


. Moses Parting the Red Sea (Exodus 14 1ff.). 

. Miriam Dancing with the Maidens (Exodus 15 2of.). 

. The Prayer of Moses (Deuteronomy 32 1-43). 

. The Prayer of Anna (1 Kings 2 1-10). 

. The Prayer of Habakkuk (Habakkuk 3 1-19). 

. The Prayer of Isaiah (Isaiah 26 9—20). 

. Jonah Emerging from the Whale (Jonah 2 3-10). 

. The Prayer of the Three Hebrew Youths (Daniel 326—0). 

. The Song of the Three Hebrew Youths (Daniel 357—88). 
The Theotokos (Luke 1 46—55). 


The liturgical psalter at the end of Laura B 26 shows only one 
variant from this list of themes. It substitutes Moses for Christ 
in the teaching scene at Psalm 78. Add. Ms. 11836 does not extend 
the cycle. In Berlin Oct. 13, however, the last of the New Testa- 
ment canticles, the Benedtctus, is prefaced by a portrait of the 
“Prophet” Zechariah. It is not improbable that this portrait was 
included in the lost psalter. This would bring the number of its 
illustrations up to eighteen. 


Our survey of the miniatures missing from the Chicago codex 
has shown that twenty-five or more subjects have been withdrawn 
from the New Testament section, and eighteen more have vanished 
with the psalter section, making a grand total of approximately 
133 miniatures for the manuscript in its original state. No other 
New Testament codex of the period shows anything like this opul- 
ence of illustration. 


The lost compositions include some of the most splendid mi- 
niatured folios that originally embellished the codex. A secondary 
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purple frontispiece, a full-page evangelist portrait, headpieces for 
the first gospel and the Acts, two apostle portraits, a plurality of 
text illustrations, a psalter headpiece, full-page scenes from the 
life of David, and a sequence of portraits introducing canticles 
and odes—all these have disappeared. But perhaps not irretriev- 
ably. Alleviation for the loss is found in the possibility that some 
of them may yet be recovered. Then we shall see how inept our 
proposed reconstructions have been. 
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THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION ACCORDING 
TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


SOLOMON ZEITLIN 
DROPSIE COLLEGE 


HE well-known discrepancy between the Synoptic Gospels and 

the Fourth Gospel as to the day of the Crucifixion has been 
widely discussed in the past by a number of scholars. Some have 
tried in various ways to reconcile the accounts, while others are of 
the opinion that they are irreconcilable. In the last few years this 
much discussed subject has again received attention. 


Billerbeck in his second volume of the Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament tries to prove that the discrepancy between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels as to the day of Crucifixion is due 
to the different ways of reckoning used by the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees at the time of the Crucifixion. The first day of Passover, 
the fifteenth of Nisan, of the year during which Jesus was cruci- 
fied fell on Saturday. The Pharisees, in apprehension lest the holi- 
day of Pentecost should fall on Sunday, which would make their 
observance coincide with the idea of the Sadducees (who held that 


17. Zahn, Hinleitung zum N.T. vol. I1; C. S. Davidson, An Introduction 
to the Study of the New Testament, vol. II; Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, Studies in 
theGospels, 1929; Barton, The Origin of the Discrepancy between the Synopt- 
ists and the Fourth Gospel as to the Date and Character of Christ’s Last 
Supper with his Disciples, J BL., 1924; M. A. Power, “Nisan Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth in Gospel and Talmud: A Study in Jewish Camouflage,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, April 1920; S. Zeitlin, “The Secret of Badhu”, 
A Specimen of “Jewish Camouflage’’. [bid, 1920. Idem, Origine de la Diver- 
gence entre les Evangiles synoptiques et l’Evangile non synoptique quand & 
la date de la crucifixion de Jesus, REJ., 1926. 


20 
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Pentecost must always fall on Sunday, “the morrow of the Sab- 
bath”’), shifted the first day of Passover from Saturday to Friday, 
which was really the fourteenth of Nisan. Jesus and most of the 
people slaughtered the Pascal lamb on Thursday, the Eve of Pass- 
over. This account is given in the Synoptic Gospels. On the other 
hand, the author of the Fourth Gospel is quite correct in his state- 
ment that Jesus was crucified on the fourteenth of Nisan, for the 
Sadducees, the members of the Sanhedrin, did not recognize the 
reckoning of the Pharisees and were against the shifting of the Pass- 
over from Saturday to Friday. Hence the Friday on which the 
Crucifixion took place, according to the Sadducees, was not the 
first day of Passover, as the Pharisees maintained, but rather the 
Eve of Passover. This reckoning is given in John’s narrative: ‘“‘and 
they themselves went not into the judgment hall, lest they should 
be defiled; but that they might eat the passover.” With this theory 
Billerbeck wants to reconcile the two statements of the seeming 
contradiction.” 

Billerbeck’s hypothesis is quite untenable, for the following rea- 
sons. If we assume that the Jews at the time of the Crucifixion did 
not have any fixed calendar, but had to consecrate the new moon 
according to the testimony of eye witnesses, how could it have been 
possible for the Court to shift a holiday from one day to another, if the 
eye witnesses had testified that they had seen the birth of the moon 
on a particular day and hour ? The opinion that the Pharisees took 
particular pains that Pentecost should not fall on a Sunday, and 
therefore shifted the first day of Passover from Saturday to Friday, 
and intercalated the month of Nisan, that is, making thirty days 
instead of twenty-nine, has no support. We know from the Talmud 
that Nisan was never intercalated.? The reason for keeping the 
month of Nisan as an ordinary month of twenty-nine days was to 
prevent confusion among the Jews of the Diaspora. If Nisan were 
either twenty-nine or thirty days, the Jews of the Diaspora in 
countries far from Palestine, would not be sure when the first day 
of Passover would fall, as apostles from Jerusalem, bringing the 
information of the santification of the new moon, might not reach 


2H. Strack und P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Tal- 
mud und Midrasch, vol. II, pp. 845—53. 
3 Rosh Hashanah, 14b. 
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them before the fourteenth of Nisan. On the other hand, if we 
assume that the Jews already had a fixed calendar at the time of 
Jesus, then we can produce evidence from Tannaitic literature that 
the first day of Passover fell on Saturday. 

1. In the Tosefta we have the words, “the Ninth of Ab when fal- 
ling on the Sabbath”. If the calendar were fixed, this would in- 
volve the falling of the fifteenth of the previous Nisan (the first day 
of Passover) on a Saturday. 

2. The Mishna Megillah indicates that Purim could fall on the 
fifth day (on Thursday). When the fourteenth of Adar fell on 
Thursday, Passover naturally fell on Saturday. Furthermore, from 
the same Mishna we learn that Purim could fall on the fourth day 
(Wednesday), the fifth day (Thursday), or on the Eve of Sabbath. 
If Purim fell on any of these three days, the first day of Passover 
would fall on the Sabbath, regardless of the fixation of the calendar. 

According to Billerbeck a schism occurred among the Jews in the 
year of the Crucifixion. The Pharisees sacrificed the Pascal lamb on 
Thursday and celebrated the first day of Passover on Friday, while 
the Sadducees sacrificed the Pascal lamb on Friday and celebrated 
the first day of Passover on Saturday.® To accept such an hypo- 
thesis would be to misinterpret the entire Jewish history of the 
Second Commonwealth. From Tannaitic literature we learn that 
the Sadducees said to their wives and daughters, “although we are 
Sadducees, we are afraid of the Pharisees and therefore follow their 
laws’’.” If the Sadducees followed the laws of the Pharisees in their 
own homes, among their families, is there any likelihood that the 
Jews of that time sacrificed the Pascal lamb in the Temple on 
different days, some following the reckoning of the Pharisees, others 


4 Tosefta, Tan. IV, 13. 

5 Megillah, la. 

6 Kin solches Jahr, in welchem das Passahfest in der nachsten Nahe des 
Sabbats lag, war auch das Todesjahr Jesu... So klaffte bei der Passahfeier 
jenes Jahres ein RiB in Israel... Donnerstag, der nach pharisaischer Zahlung 
der 14. Nisan war. An diesem Tage hat Jesus wohl mit der Mehrzahl seines 
Volkes das Passahmahl gehalten... Diese Mitglieder der héchsten jiidischen 
Behérde, vermutlich meist Sadduziaer, hielten sich eben an die offizielle Zah- 
lung der Monatstage, nach welcher jener Freitag ja der 14. Nisan war. 
pp. 851—2. 

? Niddah. 33h, comp. Tosefta ibid., 5, 3. 

20* 
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that of the Sadducees ? This would cause a schism not only regard- 
ing the day of the slaughtering of the Pascal lamb, but also regard- 
ing the days of the eating of Matzoth, a thing which never occurred 
in Jerusalem at any time. Furthermore, from Josephus we learn 
that when the Sadducees became magistrates, “they addicted them- 
selves to the notions of the Pharisees, because the multitude would 
not otherwise bear them.”’® If a Sadducee, as a magistrate, had to 
follow the laws and regulations of the Pharisees, to insure the 
obedience of the Jews, certainly he would not be able to sacrifice 
the Pascal lamb on the day which, according to the Pharisees, was 
already the first day of Passover. 

According to Billerbeck the Pharisees, fearing that the day of the 
Omar would fall on Sunday, shifted the first day of Passover from 
Saturday to Friday. The controversy between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees did not, however, have the day of the week as its 
issue (i. e., when the day of the Omar should fall), but rather the 
fixation of the date of the Omar. The Pharisees maintained that 
the day of Omar must always fall on the sixteenth of Nisan, re- 
gardless on which day of the week the sixteenth of Nisan occurred, 
while the Sadducees held that the day of the Omar must always be 
on the first day of the week, ona Sunday.® According to the Pen- 
tateuch the two major holidays had fixed dates, Passover the fif- 
teenth of Nisan, and the Festival of Tabernacles the fifteenth of 
Tishri. The holiday of Pentecost had no fixed date at all. From Le- 
viticus 23 we learn that Passover is to be the fifteenth day of the 
first month. The Lawgiver, after telling about the holiday of Pass- 
over, continues: ‘““When ye be come into the land which I give 
unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a 
sheaf of the firstfruits of your harvest unto the priest: And he shall 
wave the sheaf before the Lord, to be accepted for you: on the mor- 
row after the sabbath the priest shall wave it... And ye shall count 
unto you from the morrow after the sabbath, from the day that ye 
brought the sheaf of the wave offering; seven sabbaths shall be 
complete.” The Feast of Weeks is on the fiftieth day after the day 
of the Omar. The Lawgiver does not give any date at all for the 
Festival of Pentecost. This holiday depends entirely on the day 

8 Ant. XVIII, 1, 4. 

® Tosefta, Men, X, 23, Mishnah, ibid. VI; Talmud, ibid. 65. 
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of the Omar, which again has no fixed date, but is record- 
ed between the holiday of Passover and the festival of the first 
day of the seventh month.’ In the early Hellenistic period when 
the Pharisees changed the calendar from a solar toa lunar-solar one, 
the day of the Omar was fixed for the sixteenth of Nisan, regard- 
less of what day of the week it was. The phrase DAWN AWD was 
interpreted as referring to the morrow of the first day of Passover. 
The Festival of Pentecost, which, according to the Biblical account, 
had no fixed date, now became more or less stationary, as it was 
supposed to be on the fiftieth day after the day of the Omar. The 
Sadducees opposed this innovation and maintained that the day 
of the Omar is to be only on the morrow of the Sabbath, as it is 
stated in the Bible DAWN AND (on the morrow of the Sabbath), 
regardless of what day of the month it was. The Festival of Pente- 
cost was likewise to be celebrated on the morrow of the Sabbath, 
of the fiftieth day after the day of the Omar.™ 

The day of the Omar, as well as the Festival of Pentecost, was 
celebrated according to the Pharisaic doctrine, and never accord- 
ing to the Sadducees, for the people would not listen to the latter. 
Only once, by a ruse, did the Sadducees try to mislead the Phari- 
sees, to gain their point. Two men were hired to testify falsely be- 
fore the Sanhedrin with regard to the birth of the new moon, in 
order to make the Feast of Pentecost fall on the morrow of Satur- 
day.?? 

The Pharisees would never shift the first day of Passover to 
another day, so as to prevent the day of the Omar from falling on 
Sunday.?* Their point of view was that the day of the Omar should 
always be on the sixteenth of Nisan, regardless of the day of the 
week. If the sixteenth of Nisan fell on Sunday, the Omar was offer- 
ed, and the Pharisees never opposed it. When, however, the day 
of the Omar fell on Saturday, the Pharisees took special pains to 

10 Leviticus, 23 4—22. 

11 Cf. S. Zeitlin, Some Stages of the Jewish Calendar, 1929; Idem, Notes 
Relatives au Calendrier Juif, REJ., 1930. 

12 Tosefta, Rosh Hashanah, I, Talmud, ibid. 22b. 

13 Tt is interesting to note that Father Power maintains that in the year 
when Jesus was crucified the Pharisees shifted the first day of Passover from 


Friday to Saturday, while Billerbeck is of the opinion that that year the 
Pharisees shifted the first day of Passover from Saturday to Friday. 
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demonstrate before the public that the offering of the Omar takes 
precedence over the Sabbath.* Similarly when the fifteenth of Ni- 
san (the first day of Passover) fell on a Sabbath, the sacrifice of 
the holiday took precedence over the Sabbath. 

Torrey, in a most ingenious and brilliant article, published in a 
recent issue of this periodical,” tries to dispose of the discrepancy 
between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels in these mat- 
ters. He deals in particular with the expression tapacxevy Tod 
macyxa of Jn. 19 14, which, according to the consensus of opinion of 
New Testament scholars, refers to the Eve of Passover. The cur- 
rent interpretation of the expression brings the Fourth Gospel into 
conflict with the Synoptic Gospels, where it is stated that Jesus 
was crucified on the first day of Passover. Torrey removes the 
discrepancy by interpreting the word wapacxev as a reference not 
to the Eve of Passover, but to the Friday of the Passover week. He 
maintains that “the +apacxev) in John 19 14 is not a colorless 
Greek word, ‘preparation’, but the Jewish technical term” ,!” and 
refers to NAW DW or SMANY, Eve of Sabbath. Torrey’s contention 
is open to many objections. The word rapacxevy is not a Jewish 
technical term at all. When the Hellenized Jews translated the 
words FAW Ay, Eve of Sabbath, they did not translate them by 
the word rapacxev7, but by the words zpo ca8Barwv. Josephus, 
when he tells us that the twenty-four loaves for the Festival of 
Pentecost were baked on the Eve of Sabbath, uses the words apo 
tov caBParov and not rapaccevi.8 The author of the book of Ju- 
dith, when he states that Judith fasted all the days of the year 
except the Eves of Sabbath and Sabbaths, also uses the word po 
caBBarwv cai caBBarwv and not rapacxev}.2® Philo quite fre- 
quently uses the word rapacxevy,?° but only in the sense of pre- 


14 Mishnah, Men. X, 3. 

15 “The Date of the Crucifixion According to the Fourth Gospel,” JBL. 
1931, Part IV. pp. 227—241. 

16 Mt. 26 2; Mk. 14 12; Lk. 22 7. 

17 P, 237. 

18 Ant. III, 10,7; The Tosefta, Men. XI, 10—12, where the account of the 
twenty-four loaves is given, the phrase NAW Ip Eve of Sabbath, is used. 

19 Judith, 8 6: “praeter sabbata”’. 


20 Philo, De op. Mundi, 26; De Vita Mosis, 31; De Sac. Abelis et Caini, 11, 
ete. 
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paration. This shows quite clearly that the word zapacxevy is not 
a Jewish technical term equivalent to SAAN Y or HAW IW, Eve of 
Sabbath. Rather, the word tapacxeuy, which has in Greek the mean- 
ing of preparation, became a pagan technical term for the Eve of 
Sabbath, as well as for the Eve of other holidays. So only the pagan 
writers used the word zapacxev in referring to the Eve of Sab- 
bath, or to the Eve of Holidays, because they knew that the Jews 
had to prepare their meals for the Sabbath on Friday. Augustus 
Caesar, in his decree that the Jews should not be summoned to 
appear before the judge on the Sabbath and on the Eve of the Sab- 
bath, uses the word zapacxevi.24 The same Augustus Caesar said 
once in his letter to Tiberius that the Sabbath day is a fast day to 
the Jews.” He was apparently of the opinion that the Jews, who 
did not prepare their food on the Eve of Sabbath, had to fast on 
the Sabbath. 

Torrey, after explaining that the word rapacxevy does not refer 
to the Eve of Passover, says that the word zacya in this passage 
does not mean the “sacrificial meal held on the evening of the four- 
teenth of Nisan”, but rather designates the Feast of Passover as a 
whole. In support of his point he quotes Deut. 16 27, 2 Chron. 35 s f., 
and Ezek. 45 2;3 but none of these passages shows that the word 
MOD, OVID refers to the festival.*4 Torrey continues his argument 
by saying, “the Talmud, Pesachim 9, 5, in the later period, ex- 
pressly says that pesach had always been used to signify the seven- 
day feast.” In the Mishna Pesachim 9, 5 the word Pesach does not 
refer at all to the Festival of Passover, but to the Pascal lamb. 
This is clearly borne out by the text. Torrey further states, “It 
is an altogether natural usage. Josephus, Ant. XVII, 9,3, illustrates 


21 Ant. XVI, 6, 2. 

22 ““Ne Iudaeus quidem, mi Tiberi, tam diligenter sabbatis ieiunium ser- 
vat quam ego hodie servavi” (Suetonius, Augustus, 76). 

23 p. 233. 

24 Cf. Pal. Talmud, Pes. 33a. Deut. 16 2,says, 1Pa} jR3 NOD NN... Hillel 
interprets the word }&3, flock, as referring to the Pascal lamb, and the words 
“pa) 83, flock and the herd, as referring to the chagiga. 

25 The expression O'S MDD refers to the Pascal lamb offered in the year 
of the Exodus, while the phrase MNT MDD is to be interpreted as the Pascal 
lambs which were offered after the year of the Exodus. 
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it.” Josephus, however, does not use the word tacyxa, but Tacxa 
0” 7 €0pT7j—the Festival of the Passover. Dalman has, we believe cor- 
rectly, pointed out: “Neither could the author (of Jn. 19 14) have 
meant... by the expression the “Eve of the Passover’ anything other 
than the day which the Jews call in Hebrew ‘ereb pesah, and in 
Aramaic ‘ariibat pishd, i. e. the day which preceded the Festival; 
never the Friday in the festive week, as Zahn suggests.” (Jesus— 
Jeshua, p. 88.) 

The passage in John 18 28, which relates that the Jews did not 
enter the judgment-hall of Pilate lest they should be defiled, in 
order that they might eat the Passover, according to most of the 
New Testament scholars, proves that Jesus was crucified on the 
fourteenth of Nisan, before the Pascal lamb was sacrificed. Torrey 
however maintains that payeiv To tacyxa, “eat the Passover”, 
does not allude to the Pascal lamb, but to the shelamim which were 
sacrificed during the entire Festival of Passover. This he says, is 
“a wider Talmudic use of pesach, to mean the festal offerings of the 
successive days (MOD sadw),26 But the words MOD ‘a>w, shalme 
pesach, never refer to the chagiga offerings brought during the festi- 
val, but only to the shelamim which were offered together with the 
Pascal lamb on the fourteenth of Nisan. It also applied to a lamb, 
set aside as the Pascal offering, which disappeared before it could 
be sacrificed. In case this lamb was later found it could not be 
sacrificed any more as a Pascal lamb, since the time prescribed had 
already passed. It had to be sacrificed as shelamim and is called 
shalme pesach. Cf. Talmud, Zeb. 36a, Rosh Hashana 5a, Pes. 97a. 
Torrey may be right in reference to 2 Chron. 30, but there we have 
Dn yaw IWion MN Ik" while in John we have paywow 
TO Tacyxa.2? ; 

Thus we have seen that a scholar of such great erudition and 
originality as Torrey did not succeed in reconciling the discrepancy 
between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels. I believe 
that C. 8. Davidson is quite right when he says that “There is an 


26 P, 240. 

27 Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, p. 87, “but probably, instead of wa-yokhelu ham- 
moed (‘and they ate the feast’) one should read—wa-yekhallu ham-moed 
(‘and they accomplished the feast, by slaughtering thank-offerings’). So it is 
not possible to make use of this expression as an explanation of John 18 g8.” 
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irreconcilable difference between the Synoptics and the Fourth 
Gospel, in respect to the date that Jesus was crucified.’’*8 The ques- 
tion now arises, how it was possible that in so short a time after 
the Crucifixion such a contradiction should have arisen between the 
Gospels. Jesus was crucified as a Christ, and on a well-known day, 
the Eve of Passover, or the first day of Passover, on which the 
disciples of Jesus, who were Jews, undoubtedly participated in the 
ceremony of the slaughtering of the Pascal lamb or in the festivi- 
ties of the Passover. How, then, can we account for the fact that 
such an important discrepancy is found in the Gospels 2° 


28 An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, vol. II, p. 371. 
29 Cf. S. Zeitlin, Origine de la Divergence, ete. REJ., 1926. 











